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Saturday, November 15, 1851. 


Having been applied to for some copies of the 
following article, published in our paper last year, 
which we were unable to supply, we concluded to 
re-publish the article, as the views there expressed 
have, we believe, been fully confirmed by the pre- 
sent state of our foreign trade: 


Balance of Trade. 
Influence of the Exportation of Specie on Produc- 
tion and National Wealth. 


The idea, which was regarded as a fundamental 
principle by the early school of political economists, 
that the measure of a nation’s wealth was the am’t 
of precious metals it possessed, and that trade was 
favorable or unfavorable just in proportion as it in- 
creased or diminished this amount, has been long 
since exploded, and is now referred to only as proof 
of the crude notions which once prevailed upon this 
subject, and excites surprise that such an absurdity 
could so long have exerted a controlling ir fluence 
over the public mind. 

This, though a very absurd idea, was a very na- 
tural mistake for people to fall into. In the carly 
discussion of any subject, we are apt to mistake 
phenomena for causes, and the apparent for the 
real. It was in this way that gold and silver came 
to be regarded as the only articles to which the 


;|being able to supply any of his wants, and obtain 
}|any other article of property in exchange for these. 





term wealth could be applied. In all times and 
among all people have the precious metals been ob- 
jects of more universal desire than any other arti- 
cles of property. As a general rule, men are al- 
ways found willing to part with whatever they can 
spare for gold and silver, from the value which 
they possess in their eyes, either for ornament or 
use. The possessor of them was always certain of 


This quality of exchangeability possessed by 
gold and silver to a much greater extent than any 
other values, naturally led people to the idea that 
the value of gold and silver was different in kind 
from all others. This mistake was further encour- 
aged by the fact that all contracts were made pay- 
able in them, and that the possession of them was 
the end and object of trade and commerce of every 
kind. 


Experience has long since exploded all such no- 
tions as these. Whatever can support labor and 
become the basis of production—whatever can ad- 
minister to our wants and luxuries—is, in modern 


ver, the consequence would be an universal appre- 
ciation of prices, and general commercial prosper- 
ity. Now, if gold and silver, as a part of national 
wealth, are not distinguishable from wheat or cot- 
ton, in any of their characteristics, as property, why 
should the exportation of it be attended with such 
different results? We will endeavor to explain 
the apparent anomaly. 

As we stated in the outset, go'd and silver are 
objects of universal desire, and, for this reason, en- 
able the possessor to obtain whatever he may wish 
by theirexchange. This characteristic which they 
have over all other kinds of property, naturally 
leads every person to desire to possess as much as 
possible ; or, in other words, to convert into them 
all surplus of other kinds of property. All con- 
tracts, for the same reason, were made payable in 
them, and thus the value of every article of mer- 
ehandise came to be measured by the amount of 
gold and silver it would command. 

This is the leading cause which led to the adop- 
tion of the precious metals as a medium of ex- 
change. It is based, not upon the caprice, nor up- 
on the conventional agreements of mankind, but 





ideas, wealth; and the nation which is the best off 
in these respects, is justly regarded the richest.—| 
Money is neither food nor clothing, and the enly| 
use of it is to obtain something which we can eat, | 
drink or wear—something that adds to comfort;| 


and the person who has purchased such articles, | 


and exchanged for them his gold and silver, is just’ 
as rich after the exchange as he was before it took | 


place. 


Notwithstanding all this, we still find it to be the 
fact in the commercial world, that the nation which 
possesses most of the precious metals, wields, by 
virtue of them a very powerful influence, benefi- 
cial to itself, and prejudicial to the interests of all 
other members of the commercial confederacy.— 
We find in the United States, that the moment we 
begin to ship gold and silver to England, we feel 
the evil effects of it in commercial embarrassments. 
Money becomes scarce, just in proportion to the 
extent of the shipment; the value of all kinds of 
merchandise and property falls, and if the exporta- 
tion is continued to a great extent, as in 1836-7, a 
commercial crisis and general insolvency is the re- 
sult. The depreciation of property exceeds in val- 
ue many times the amount of the specie shipped 
If, on the other hand, an equal value in produce 


upon a law of our nature. Gold and silver possess 
other characteristics which peculiarly fit them tor 
this purpose—such as the amount and regularity 
of supply, and the capacity they possess for ex- 
treme divisibility without impairing their value; 
but these are subordinate, and not the leading rea- 
sons for their adoption as money. 

But though gold and silver are valuable in them- 
selves, and make up a part of the aggregate of na- 
tional wealth, they are, in one point of view, so 
much dead capital when employed as money. They 
are neither food for, nor are they instruments in the 
hands of labor. In themselves they do not aid in 
the office of re-production. They are useful only 
as agents to facilitate the exchange of articles of 
use or consumption; and could this exchange be 
effected without this agency, the amount now used 
as money might be withdrawn from its present of- 
fice, and be made the basis of further predaction. 
This fact has led to the dispensing with as large 
an amount as possible from their employment as 
money, so that we find, that though all contracts 
are stipulated to be paid in gold and silver, not one 
in ten thousand are discharged in them. Nearly 
the whole machinery of commerce is carried on 
without their actual intervention, by the use of a 





be exported, and its return received in gold and sil- 


credit of which they form the basis, while they are 
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seld removed 4rom: the. cmaelye an they are 
P for safe keepiig, 

Were every contract’ in life m arily paid in 
gold and Bilver, the result ‘Would be two-fold: the 
value ofthem Wobld rise to-an exorbisint degree, 
and business transactions would be curtailed to an 
equal extent. It would increase the cost of all 
kinds of merchandise, and diminish the ability of 
all to purehase, It would reduce production to. a 
mere fraction of what we now witness, and exert a 
corresponding influence upon the present condition 
of society, for reasons which are perfectly simple 


- and plain. 


Economy of production has led to an almost in- 
finite subdivision of labor; so that the most com- 
mon articles of use pass through many hands in 
the process oftheirconstruction. Some, apparently 
the most’simple; are the joint product of many hun- 
dred workmen ; it being found that a minute divi- 
sion of labor secures a much greater amount of pro- 
duction, and a much more perfect article. The 
greater part of persons employed in manufacturing 
have no interest in the aiticle upon which they 
may be employed; neither does their labor give it 
a marketable value, till it goes through the hands 
of the last person in the precess, It is the aggre- 
gate labor of all that fits itfor the market. The 
great body of workmen employed have no ex- 
changeable value to offer. What they had done or 
added to any particular article has no marketable 
value detached from the article itself. They can- 
not directly exchange the result of their labor for 
what they must have for their support. They 
therefore must be paid in money, which they can 
exchange for whatever they may stand in need of. 

lf there were no such thing as money, and all 
exchange of products were effected by an “exchange 
of kind,” this would to a very great extent put an 
end to division of labor, because each person would 
be compelled to confine himself to the production 
of exchangeable values: that is, to the complete 
production of one article. If he were a manufac- 
turer of cloth, he would be compelled to perform 
every step in the process, because no one would 
buy the article half finished. We should thus lose 
all we have gained by division of labor. But the 
evil would by no means end here. The manufac- 
turer, after he had fitted his article for the market, 
would be obliged to go in pursuit of a customer; 
and before the right person could be found, the 
maker would probably Icse in time and expense, 
much more than the cost of production. Without 
any further illustration of this part of the subject, 
it is perfectly easy to see that without money, so- 
ciety could have made but little progress, and its 
disuse would at once reduce us to a semi-civilized 
state. 

We have above spoken of the use of money in 
the ordinary affairs of life with which we are all 
conversant. The same views apply with an equal 
torce to foreign as to domestic commerce. 

Gold and silver when used as money, being so 
much dead property, it is for our interest to use 
only the smallest possible amount of such; and we 
find that a greater part of the transfers of property 
are effected without their actual intervention. The 
exchanges for the most part are effected by the use 
of credits. Take as a familiar illustration the 
case of a New England cotton manufacturer. At 
ter his fabrics leave his hands, they pass through 
those of perhaps ten persons before they reach the 
consumer. He first sends them to his agent in 
Boston.—He forwards them to a commission house 
in New York. The New York merchant sells to 





some western Aradery who i im turn sells to nother, 
and So they pass. from hand to hand, till they reach 
the @onsumer, Now’ if évery person connected 
wfilithe transfer was obliged to pay the value of 
thé goods.to. the-person who, preceeded -him in it, 
this fact would require the use of a capital in gold 
and silver ten times greater than the value of the 
goods. Each person would be compelted'to charge 
not oily for his own labor but a fair compensation 
for the use of his money. And this additional 
charge would be so much reduced from the profits 
of the manufacturer. Tosave this additional ex- 
pense, he sells on such time as wil] allow the goods 
to reach the consumer, and the pay to come back 
through the same channel througk which they were 
forwarded; and the only money used in the trans- 
action is that paid by the last purchaser. The 
manufacturer is thus enabled to reeeive the full 
value of his goods, less only the cost of forward- 
ing tothe consumer ; and provided only that trusty 
agénts are employed, he makes a much larger pro- 
fit than he could have made were every transfer 
effected by the use of money. Experience has 
proved that in the long run more is saved by giv- 
ing credits than by selling for cash; and it is upon 
the reasons here laid down, that credits in mercan- 
tile transactions are based. ‘The abolition of cre- 
dits would to a great extent check the transfer of 
merchandise, and consequently stop production 
just in proportion to the additional amount of pro- 
perty that would be required to be changed from a 
productive to an unproductive state. 

But we find that the system of credits is extend- 
ed still further than in the case cited for i}lustration ; 
so that the use of gold and silver is dispensed with 
even in the payments by the consumer, who pays 
in paper money, which is in itself a credit. With- 
out here going into the history of banks, or the 
causes, which have built up the present system, 
we find that in the affairs of business the money 
used has no intrinsic and substantial value. It re- 
presents, it is said, money, but this is admitted to a 
certain extent to be afiction. It is received as mo- 
ney from the credit attached to those who issue it; 
and that if they do not represent gold and silver, 
they are based upon substantial values—something 
that can be exchanged for them, This form of cre- 
ditenables a community to withdraw an additional 
amount of the precious metal from its unproductive 
state as money, equal to the excess of the issue of 
bills over the amount of specie upon \which this 
issue is based. 

In this point of view banking credit adds di- 
recily to national wealth, as it enables us to avail 
ourselves for production of an equal amount of 
property which without such would be required for 
currency. Banking institutions are therefore of 
equal advantage to all classes, though they seem 
to be for the exclusive benefit of the rich as they 
diminish the rate of interest, facilitate the transfer 
of property, diminish the cost of products to the 
consumer, and tnrn a large amount of property 
to productive uses. 

In popular ideas, bank bills are based upon spe- 
cie. Though such is not absolutely the fact, yet 
they never would be received as money unless it was 
believed that they could be converted into gold and 
silver at an instant’s notice. But as general expe- 
rience proves that there is ro probability that all 
the bill-holders will present them for redemption at 
the same time, it is co.sidered a safe rule to issue 
bills to four or five times the amount of the specie 
held by the bank. So long as a bank continues in 
good credit and possesses convertible property 





enough to eventually redeem its -circulatiou, the 
bills are seldom presented for payment.—Money 
in the shape of bank bills is in a’ much more con- 
venient form than in the precious metals, and con- 
sequently they are preferred to the latter so long as 
they can be used with safety. 

We thus enumerated the causes that have led to 
the use of paper money, and built up the present 
banking system of the country. This system has 
been developed and matured by long experience, 
and we have a right to suppose that it is the one 
best adapted tothe mercantile and business commu- 
nity, just as ships and railways are adapted to the 
office they areto perform. One is just as necessa- 
ry as the other. Each profession is to be trusted in 
its calling, and the rules and regulations by which 
each are guiced and controlled are entitled to res- 
pect from all others. 

Supposing, for instance, that our banks possess 
a given amount of specie, say $5,000,000, and that 
this amount forms the basis of a circulation of 
$250,000 in bank notes, it is very easy to see, 
from what has gone before, why its exportation 
should catise’a scarcity of money, even though the 
movement be very slight. The exportation of $1,- 
000,000 in gold and silver, withdraws at least five 
times that amount from circulation. The ship- 
ment of $10,000,000, withdraws in the same way, 
$50,000,000. Banks, having lost the principal, are 
ovliged to call in the representative. ‘‘ Money be- 
comes scarce,” as the phrase is, and, obeying the 
same law of supply and demand which regulates 
the value of ali kinds of property, also rises in 
value, and those who are compelled to purchase it, 
are obliged to give in exchange an increased quan- 
tity of other property, proportioned to the rise; 
consequently are just so much the poorer. 

Under our banking system, this is the whoie his- 
tory of the causes of the abundance and svarcity of 
paper money, and of the effect which its fluctua- 
tions exert upon the value of property, and ex- 
plains the reason why any sudden acquisition, or 
loss, of a large quantity of the precious metals, 
produces so suddenly such widely different results. 
It also shows the importance that the amount of 
go'd and silver set apart as the basis for our cur- 
rency should be as nearly as possible a stated quan- 
tity ; the amount regularly and gradually increas- 
ing to keep pace with the progress of business and 
trade. If this result could be obtained, we should 
completely avoid the violent fluctuations which are 
of so common occurrence, and always attended 
with the most disastrous consequences. 

We have seen that all contracts creating indebt- 
edness are payable in gold and silver, but that 
these, in fact, very seldom intervene in business 
transactions. between members of the same com- 
munity; their place being supplied by credits, and 
bank paper. Gold and silver, as a general thing, 
is only used to liquidate the final balance found to 
exist between parties, and then but seldom. We 
employ credits in every possible case, for the sim- 
ple reason of the greater economy of their use.— 
But what is true of trade carried on by members 
of the same town or State, by no means applies to 
that existing between different nations. Here gold 
and siver are used in most of the transactions which 
take place, and all balances must be discharged in 
them. In a community like that of New York, for 
instance, the transfer of $1,000,000 from one side 
of the street to the other, produces no effect upon 
the currency or the money market, because in ei- 
ther place, it serves as the basis of a paper circu- 
lation. But if at the winding up of the business 
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of the year, we find ourselves indebted to a foreiga 
country to the amount of $1,000,000, this amount! 
in gold and silver immediately goes abroad to pay 
the debt. The exportation of the same produces 
for a time the same effect upon business the’ the 
exportation of $5,000,000 would cause, provided 
our currency were made up entirely of the precious 
metals. 


The argument stated, places in a correct light 
the theory of the balance of trade, and shows the 
consequences of having it in our favor, or against 
us. If the trial sheet shows $1,000,000 against us, 
we must contract our currency $5,000,000 to square 
the account. The immediate effect of this contrac- 
tion is the same that the loss of so much property 
would cause. But this is not perhaps the most in- 
jurious effect of having the balance of trade against 
us. The probability of such an event keeps the 
public mind in a constant state of feverish alarm, 
which may at the same time be without foundation, 
and produce all the evil consequences of a real in- 
debtedness. Such a state of public mind which we 
have last described, are the results of almost daily 
observation. 

From what we have said, we think that we have 
shown that the nation which can keep all others in 
its debt, and in this manner be in a position to con- 
trol the gold and silver possessed by its debtor, 
must maintain, by virtue of this, commercial su- 
premacy. As at present organised, no civilised 
community can sustain its industrial pursuits with- 
out the use of credits based upon gold and silver; 
and that community which can control the supply 
of these metals, possessed by another, holds all the 
material interests of the latter in its hands, and can 
crush them at will. And as every nation seeks to 
break down every branch of industry of a rival, 
that comes in competition with her own pursuits, 
we must expect all with whom we have business 
relations, to use their power, whenever they can 
obtain it, or in other words, as far as this country 
is concerned, whenever they can turn the balance 
of trade against us. We have admitted, or rather 
proved, that it is for the interest of a community to 
use as small an amount of gold and silver as mon- 
ey as is consistent with a sound and well regulated 
currency; and that all surplus, beyond this want, 
and what is used in the arts, may be profitably ex- 
ported. If by such exportation we can keep the 
balance of trade in our favor, no injurious conse- 
quences will ensue, because we exchange so much 
unproductive tor productive capital. If, on the other 
hand, we are compelled from overtrading to with- 
draw from our banks any portion of what we had 
set apart to form the basis of our currency, we then 
part with our principal instead of the results of our 
capital, with our machinery instead of its own fab- 
rics, and deprive ourselves of the instruments ne- 
cessary to production. To succeed, we must have 
the “balance of trade” in our favor. The early 
writers upon the subject by no means exaggerated 
the importance of this, though the grounds upon 
which their reasons were based were entirely er- 
roneous, 

We think that we have, in what has gone before, 
indicated the policy which should guide us in the 
regulation of the tariff, and upon which all parties, 
protectionists and free traders,can meet. The tar- 
iff man says, ‘all I want is that government should 
so regulate the duty as to keep us out of debt.”— 
The free tradcr can ask for nothing more. In ar- 
ranging a scale of duties, there can certainly be no 
objection to our giving such encouragement as we 





may be able to the home manofacturer. Here, 
then is a common ground upon which all can meet. 
he poiicy we have laid down would serve as an 
unerring and safe guide under all emergencies. Ii 
would save us from te consequences of over trad- 
ing, would afford an adequate protection to our 
aanufacturing interests, and would allow tha 
greatest amount oi Free trade consistent with our 
best good. 





Ohio. 

Steubenville and Indiana Railroad.—We gave in 
our paper of the 27th of September, a*brief notice 
of this work. As the whole road has since been 
placed under contract, to be completed in about two 
years, and as the road occupies an important line, 
and connects itself with some of the leading roads 
in the west, and is soon destined to take rank among 
our most important enterprises, we now give a more 
detailed statement of its condition and prospects. 

The proposed road extends from Steubenville, an 
important town on the Ohio, between Wheeling 
and Pittsburg, to Columbus. It will be connected 
with Pittsburg by a road now in progress, and cut- 
ting off the great bend of the Ohio, by a line of on- 
ly 42 miles. At Columbus, the Steubenville and 
Indiana railroad will connect with all the roads 
centering at that point, and branching out in every 
direction. When built, it will form the shortest 
route between Pittsburg and central Ohio and Cin- 
cinnati, and its friends claim that it will form a 
portion of the shortest line between Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati. Whether this beso or not, it will 
occupy a very favorable position in reference to 
other roads, and when constructed must be in pos- 
session of a large through business. 

The route of the road traverses the counties of 
Jefferson, Harrison, Tuscarawas, Coschocton, 
Muskingum, Licking and Franklin, all of which 
are known to rank in wealth, and in natural re- 
sources, among the first in the State. The follow- 
ing is a statement taken from the report of the com- 
pany, and will show the amount and value of agri- 
cultural products on the line of the road: 

Cattle.. 107,799 head, worth $20 00. ..$2,155,980 
Sheep.. 600,449 “ * 1 50... 900,673 
Hogs... 193,600 “ “ 3 00... j 
Wheat.5,041,212 bush., “ 60... 3,024,727 
Corn. ..7,571,565 “ “ 30... 2,271,469 
Wool. . 1,501,122 lbs. " 35... 525,392 


Making... ..0. eee sees ccees seve oeeedh9;409,041 
Bat no returns are here included of the number 
of horses and mules, and of the products of oats, 
rye, barley, hay, tobacco, potatoes, turnips, fruit, 
butter, cheese, culinary vegetables, poultry, etc.— 
Estimating these at $2,500,000, we have, in round 
numbers, a total valuation of agricultural resources 
and products of $12,000,000. From these data, we 
may also make an approximate estimate of the 
yearly surplus and value of the same, viz: 
Wheat. .3,444,449 bush., worth $0 60..4$2,066,669 
Corn ...2,000,000 “ “ 0 30.. 600 


ooo 


Wool... 1,501,122 lbs., “ 0 35.. 525,392 
Cattle... 25,000head, ‘“ 40 00.. 1,000,000 
Hogs.... 100,000 “ " 5 00.. 500,000 
Sheep... 50,000 “ S 1 00 50,000 


Other articles ........ secs seeeeeee sees 1,258,000 


Total in round numbers..............$6,000,000 
Reduced to freight the above enumer- 

ated products would yield.........184,255 tons. 
Add + for articles not enumerated.... 61,415 tons. 


And we have.... ........ 202. e000 «245,670 tons. 


which is without any estimate of tonnage from coal 
or manufactured articles. 


This result compares favorably with every other 
portion of the State. The report institutes the fol- 








lowing comparison between the wealth and pro- 
ductions of the counties traversed by the Little Mi- 
ami, Mad River and Lake Erie, the Culumbus and 
Xenia, and the Cleveland and Columbus railroads, 
with those on the line of the Steubenville and In- 
diana railroad : 
Comparative Statement of the population, agricultu- 
rat products and valuation of an equal length of 


road from threc important roads, and the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana road. 


Miles. Populat’n. Ratio. 
42 


Mad River and Lake Erie..134 141,752 

Columbus and Xenia....... 55 74,839 55 

*Columbus and Cleveland..135 173,788 64 

WME fice. fiws Bees tiee t...324 390,379 

Av. of these lines 149 miles 
Perr wg ans dkein aii 149 170,526 50 

Steubenville and Indiana...149 233,474 62 


Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
Mad River and Lake Erie. 82,404 294, 134,036 
Columbus and Xenia..... 48.982 111,210 %5,503 
*Columbus and Cleveland.110,303 450.698 108,608 


Total .... .e0e cece veces so 241,689 855,938 338,147 
Av. of these lines 149 miles 





MOOR ice cece igte daneas 111,147 393,628 155,505 
Steubenville and. Indiana. 107,799 600,449 193,600 
Total tax 

Wheat. Corn. value. 


M. Riv. and L. E..3,613,516 4,798,299 28,856,820 
Colum. and Xenia.1,120,420 4,155,472 22,395,346 
*Col. and Clevel’d.2,488,703 4,182,873 34,762,675 


Total ............ 7,202,639 13,136,644 86,014,841 
Av. of these lines 
149 miles long. .3,312,324 6 041,234 39,537,812 
Steubenv. and Ind.5,041,212 7,571,565 53,938,854 
* Franklin county deducted, being included in 
the Columbus and Xenia line. 


In addition to the agricultural resources of the 
country traversed, the route passes for a long dis- 
tance through one of the most extensive coal fields 
in the State, and must receive a large income trom 
the transportation of this mineral. 

The report of the company, which is an admira- 
bly prepared document, contains a large amount of 
valuable statistics, adduced for the purpose of 
showing the probable earnings of the above work, 
compared with other roads in Ohio, now in opera- 
tion. We hardly think it necessary to publish evi- 





800 |dence of the probable amount of business of a west- 


ern road, for the reason that all these matters are 
well understood by our business men and capital- 
ists. We all know the unlimited capacity of the 
west for production, and when a road is built, and 
free from injurious competition, no one doubts that 
it must have an enormous business, compared even 
with our eastern roads. 

In relation to its through business, we copy the 
following from the report :— 


THE THROUGH TRADE. 
Having indicated the sources from which the 
local, or way business of our road is to be derived, 
and shown the nature and present extent of re- 


000 |sources in this respect, as well as something of the 


extent to which those resources may be expanded 
and develo by opening up new channels of 
trade, we will now, very briefly, examine its com- 
parative merits as a means of connection between 
the west and seaboard. To compare advaptage- 
ously with other lines, as a means of attracting a 
due proportion of the great internal trade of the 
country, which is growing so rapidly, and the fu- 
ture magnitude and importance of which can hardt 
ly be estimated, the road must possess equal, if no- 

ater facilities as to the time and cost with which 
it can a lize service. mnt ee and cost 
de on the com tive length, general 
character of the road as to grades and curvatures ; 
and the relative expense of working it, inclading 
the cost of the road itself. Much also depends on 
the nature and extent of the connections formed at 











the western terminus and along the line of the 
road. In illustration of these several points, we 
present the following facts. i 

The distances here stated have been ascertained 
with as much accuracy as existing data will fur- 
nish. In most instances, they are the actual dis- 
tances of located railways; in others, actual sur- 
veys of routes for roads in contemplation, and in 
instances where no surveys have been made, 
the distances by the supposed shortest route are 
given. For instance, no railroad between Wheel- 
ing and Marietta can be located, so as to make 
the dstance less than by the river; simply because 
the road must be located along the valley of the 
river, and near the margin of the stream. 


First—Comparative Statement of Distances from 
Cincinnati, and Columbus, Ohio, to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, by the several pro- 
posed lines of Railroad. 


Ist.— Cincinnati to New York. “Miles. Loss. Gain 
Via Cleveland, Dunkirk and Pier- 
MUR 6 inn cia stccsvcevecssOGe 197 
“ Parkersburgh, Baltimore and 


Philadelphia........... .-. 782 101 
* Columbus, Steubenville and 
Pittsburg ........ eee ve00. 400 127 
2d.— Cincinnati to Philadelphia. 


Via age gR Wheeling & Hemp- od 
e eeee ceee eeeee seen eee 
“ Parkersburgh and Baltimore. .685 1 
* Zanesville, Wheeling and 
Hempfield.............+.674 12 
* Columbus, Steubenville and 
Pittsburg .... 20. .200 0000609 27 
3d.—Cincinnaili to Baltimore. 
Via Parkersburgh...............587 76 
“ “Wheeling and Baltimore and 
Ohio road..........+.+.--.662 75 
“ Wheeling, Hempfield, and 
Harrisburgh............ ..663 76 
“ $teubenville and Pittsburg...636 49 
4th.— Columbus to Baltimore. 
Via Wheeling, Hempfield and 
Harrisburgh.........++. -.545 = 27 
“ Wheeling and Baltimore and 
Ohio road... 2... .000 00-044 
“* Steubenville, Pittsburg and 
Harrisburgh..............518 27 
5th.—Columbus and Philadelphia. 
Via Zanesville, Wheeling and 
Hempfield .... 0.00 .000 cece 15 
“ Steubenvilie and Pittsburg.. .541 15 


From these comparative distances, we may de- 
duce the following conclusions: 

ist. Philadelphia has an advantage in distance, 
over New York by the Erie road, for trade at Cin- 
cinnati, of 224 miles. 

2d. The shortest route from New York to Cin- 
cinnati is through Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

3d. The next shortest is through Baltimore and 
Parkersburgh, the difference in tavor of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg being 26 miles. 

4th. The shortest route between Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati is through Pittsburg, by 15 miles. 

5th. Baltimore has an advantage over Philadel- 
phia for trade at Cincinnati, of 72 miles. 

6th. The shortest line from Columbus to Balti- 
more is through Pittsburg, by 27 miles. 

{t is also apparent, that the line of the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana road is the shortest and most di- 
rect, by which Philadelphia can reach Cincinnati 
and Columbus. And whilst Baltimore has an 
advantage over Philadelphia for trade concentrat- 
ed at Cincinnati, Philadelphia has, through the 
line of our road, an advantage over Baltimore, to 
the sources from which all that trade is drawn from 
all parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, being north 
of a line drawn from Columbus to Indianapolis, 
and thence to the Mississippi. 

Seconp—General Character of the Road.—The 
highest grade on the road is 39% feet per mile, and 
the shortest curv: has a radius of 1910 feet. The 
maximum grade occurs but seldom, much the 

reatest portion of the road having grades ranging 
rom 3 to 25 feet per mile. 

On the Baltimore and Ohio railroad the mini- 
mum radius of curvature is 600 teet, and on the 
Western (Boston and Albany) and the Pennsylva- 
nia Central railroads, the minimum is 955 feet.— 


—s 
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Each of these roads has maximum grades more 
than double that of the Steubenville and Indiana 
railroad, and yet with these high grades and short 
curves they are worked with great ease and profit, 
accommodating a large treight and passenger traf- 
fic with a facility and regularity equalled by few 
other roads in the country. 

With a minimum radius of curvature double 
and treble, and a maximum grade less than one- 
halt that on the above roads, the Steubenville and 
Indiana railroad will be peculiarly well adapted 
for rapid and cheap transportation. For passen- 
ger trains a speed of thirty miles per hour, includ- 
ing stoppages, can be attained with comparative 
ease, and much heavier loads can be hauled over 
its light grades by locomotives of equal weight and 
power. 

When the Steubenville and Indiana railroad is 
ne nt the trip from Cincinnati to Pittsburg 
can be made in 10 hours, and from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia in 14 hours, making the time from 
Cincinnati to Philadelphia 24 hours ; and western 
products going eastward by this route no where 
encounter grades exceeding 53 feet per mile, and 
west of the Ohio river none exceeding 394 feet per 
mile, exhibiting advantages which it is believed 
are afforded by no other line. 

Tuirp—Comparative cost of the road, and expense 
of working it.—lt has been estimated by compe- 
tent engineers, that each mile saved in distance is 
equivalent to a gain of $50,000 in the cost of a 
railroad. By applying this rule of saving to the 
gain in distance which our road has, over any oth- 
er between Philadelphia and Central Ohio, we ob- 
tain a material advantage in this particular, to 
start with. But in order to compare the origina! 
cost of two lines of railroad, it is essential that all 
particulars that go to make up the entire character 
of the works compared must first be determined 
and ascertained. Grades and curves on a railroad 
are distance in another form. Here it is the equa- 
ted distance, distance equalized in all these par- 
ticulars, that must be compared, in order to arrive 
at correct results. We have not the necessary 
facts to go into such a comparison, and will there- 
fore only state our conviction, that no railroad can 
be constructed, extending from the Ohio river, 
above Portsmouth, to Columbus, that will be ca- 
pable of maintaining any advantages, in these par- 
ticulars, over our road. The first 25 miles of this, 
and all other roads extending from the upper Ohio 
river into the interior, is the most costly part of the 
road, and may reach, but will not exceed, $25,000 
per mile. After reaching the valleys of the Con- 
notton, Stillwater, and Tuscarawas, the cost will 
be below the average cost of similar works in the 
interior of the State. As coal abounds on the line, 
fuel, one of the principal items of cost in working 
a railroad, will be obtained cheaper than on most 
other western roads. 

FourtH—Connections at the Western terminus 
and along the line of the road.—Our present views 
and efforts are directed to the placing our road in 
connection with the several lines of railway form- 
ed and concentrated at Columbus. By these con- 
nections we unite, Ist, with Cincinnati, by the Co- 
lumbus and Xenia and Little Miami roads. 2d. 
With Springfield, and thro’it with Indianapolis, 
Central Indiana, Illinois and St. Louis, all in a 
nearly direct line westward. No other railroad, 
whatever and howevcr located, can connect Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia with these points, and this 
vast interior, by as short and direct a line as this.— 
Nature herself has formed it, and no skill in the 
science of engineering can substitute a better one. 
From Indianapolis, nine independent railroads are 
in process of construction, radiating from this cen- 
tral point in all directions to the margin of India- 
na, from which common centre our line forms a 
direct eastern extension, diverging neither to the 
north nor south until after it passes Columbus, and 
thence nearly due east to Pittsburg. 

3d. At Newark, which is 36 miles east of Co- 
lumbus, we connect with the Mt. Vernon, Mans- 
field and Sandusky City road, now in operation, 
and through which we have access to the lakes.— 
4th. At Dresden, which is about 20 miles east of 
Newark, our road is but 16 miles from Zanesville, 
itself one of the most important places in the inter- 
ior of the State, and furnishing a large local busi- 





ness for a road. An extension of our road to 





Zanesville will place it in connection with the 
Zanesville and Wilmington road, which connects 
with Cincinnati through a more eastern, but equal- 
ly productive tier of counties than the Columbus 
and Xenia road. To prove the directness of this 
route, let a line be drawn on any good map, from 
Cincinnati to Zanesville, and thence through 
Steubenville to Pittsburg, and it will appear in a 
most striking light. 

It is important to observe that, with the excep- 
tion of the connection at Newark, all the rest form, 
with our line, continous lines in the same general di- 
rection; that they are not mere intersections of 
roads, crossing the tracks of each other, and look- 
ing to different destinations, by routes forming 
strong angles with each other; on the contrary, 
they are but links in one great east and west chain 
of railways, uniting the Atlantic seaboard with 
the great west, through the very hearts of Ohio, 
indiana and Illinois. 

We have but one other fact to allude to as illus- 
trating the comparative advantages of our road. 
Comparative distance is not the only element 
which determines the relative advantages of rail- 
roads. Large cities exert an attractive influence 
upon the course of travel and trade, similar to that 
of material bodies upon each o*her. They divert 
it from straight lines, when straight lines would 
not touch them. Pittsburg is such a point, in the 
course of trade between the east and west. Her 
influence in this respect must be admitted, and it 
would be just as wise to locate a road trom Balti- 
more to New York, which should pass round Phila- 
delphia, as to attempt to divert the trace between 
Philadelphia and the west from passing through 
Pittsburg. This influence results from her popu- 
lation, her position, her existing commercial con- 
nections and relations, and her manufacturing 
interests. To say nothing of the local trade secured 
to a road by its connection with all these interests, 
this population, the project of its immense manu- 
factures in iron, glass, cottons and other articles, 
will not the interests of any railroad, as a through 
line, for the trade in question, force a connection 
with Pittsburg? Of the several lines of railroads 
abuve compared in respect to distance, the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana, and the Ohiojand Pennsylvania 
are the only ones which touch Pittsburg in their 
course from the Atlantic cities to Cincinnati and 
the west; and the Steubenville and Indiana road 
effects this desirable object, not only at no disad- 
vantage as to distance, which this important fact 
might still be sufficient to overcome, but witha 
positive saving in distance over any other route, 
except that from Baltimore to Parkersburgh, and 
thence to Cincinnati, but which does not reach 
Central Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Such, then, are the claims of the work entrusted 
to our management, tr the confidence and support 
of its friends. We have endeavored, in all hones- 
ty of purpose, to state facts, and only facts, in il- 
lustration of its claims. It is not our purpose to 
draw doubtful inferences, or to state speculative 
estimates of the profits of an investment in this 
work. From the facts which we have endeavored 
to arrange in an intelligible shape, each one inte- 
rested can draw his own conclusions. The impor- 
tant points which we have endeavored to establish 
are these, that the resources of the road, for local 
business, will compare advantageously with those 
of the most snecessful existing railroads in Ohio; 
and that its advantages, for through business, are 
such as to secure to it a fair proportion of the im- 
mense and rapidly growing internal trade and tra- 
vel between the east and west. 

It is buta few years, since the only outlet to this 
trade to the market of the world, was through the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, to New Orleans. 
The genius of Cuiinton first gave a new, aud op- 
posite direction to this vast current of business, 
which greatly exceeds, in magnitude and impor- 
tance, all foreign trade of the country. As soon 
as source of communication was opened between 
the waters of Lake Erie and the Hudson, the trade 
of the west began to move northward. The pe- 
riod of time since this movement began has been 


short; and yet in that short period, the State of 


Ohio has been traversed through its entire extent, 
trom the Ohio river to Lake Erie, bv four great 
artificial works ; viz, the Ohio and Miami canals, 
and the Cincinnati and Sandusky city, and Cincin- 
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natj and Cleveland railroads. The amount of 
business is equal to the capacity of all of these 
But one improvement has, as yet, been commenc- 
ed, to traverse the State in an eastern and wes- 
tern direction; viz, the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroad. Its general course is north of west, look- 
ing particularly to northern Ohio, the Lakes, Indi- 
ana, Illinois aud Michigan. We here present the 
claims aud advantages of a second jine, starting 
from the same point, and extending in a diverging 
line from the former, to the south west. Both of 
these lines will connect with the Atlantic cities, by 
a great saving in distance over all existihg routes. 

e believe that the local business alone, would 
justify the construction of both. Wesee no neces- 
sary conflict in interest between them. Each has 
its distinct and proper use and purpose. If the trade 
to New York can sustain four routes, will not that 
to Philadelphia give profitable employment to two ? 
And may not even a portion of the trade of New 
York and Baltimore be attracted by the superior 
advantages of the great middle route, between these 
and portions of the west? The west is the great 
eentre of our country; not only its geographical, 
but its political centre ; and the great source from 
which exhaustless agricultural products the basis 
of its wealth and o' its commerce, are drawn. 
How many works of this kind may be constructed, 
radiating from this great centre to the eastern and 
westeru borders of the country, before their num- 
ber will exceed the requirements of its external 
trade? Willi not every gorge in the Allegheny 
mountains be occupied by such works, before their 
number will be too great ? 

For all the purposes here indicated, the powers 
and privileges conferred by our charter are ample. 
It expressly authorizes the construction of “a rail- 
road from Steubenville to Mt. Vernon, in the 
county of Knox; thence by the most eligible line 
to the Indiana State line,” and by an amendatory 
act passed February 24, 1848, the company is 
‘authorized to construct a branch road from Cos- 
hocton, in Coshocton county, to Columbus, in 
Franklin county, by way of Newark, in Licking 
county.” And by the same amendatory act, ‘the 
mayor and town council of the town of Steuben- 
ville, in Jefferson county, and all olher incorporat- 
ed towns through, or near which, said road may be 
located; and the commissioners of Jefferson and 
all other counties, and the trustees of the several 
townships through which said road may be located, 
are each respectively authorized to subscribe to the 
capital stock of said railroad company, on behalf 
of said townships,” on the same conditions, etc., as 
in othercases. ‘The value of these provisions wil! 
be understood, when it is recollected that under the 
new constitution of Ohio, no such privilege can be 
conterred upon any county, city, township or town 
within the State. The power to do so is expressly 
withheld from the Legislature. 

With these facts and general views of the ob- 
jects and advantages of the work entrusted to us, 
we submit its claims to the judgement of those in- 
terested in its construction. It is not a work to be 
pushed through an uninhabited and uncultivated 
district of country, in order to reach something 
valuable beyond it. On the contrary, it traverses 
the most populous, the most productive, and wealth- 
iest agricultural and mineral region of Ohio; it 
derives its means of construction mainly from the 
population along its track; it connects the country 
traversed by the shortest possible line of railroad 
with the markets of the east, and those markets 
with the products of the west; presenting to both, 
a direct east and west line, as a substitnte for cir- 
cuitous northern connections; and it unites the 
largest cities of the west with each other. Tho- 


-roughly convinced ourselves of the importance of 


the work committed to our charge; that its advan- 
tages are appreciated by those who will be benefit- 
ted by it; that the wealth of the country it traverses 
is adequate to its construction, and its local resour- 
ces alone sufficient for its profitable employment; 
that it will occupy a commanding position in refe- 
rence to the great trade between the east and the 
west; that every interest requires the completion 
of the work at the earliest practicable period; and 
that our present subscriptions and future expecta- 
tions justify the measure, we have advertised for 
proposals to be received up to the first of October 
next, for the grading and masonry of the entire 





line between Steubenville ane Newark. We there- 
fore congratulate the stockholders and the public. 
that we are about to commence, active opera- 
tions; and assure them that nothing in our powe! 
shall be wanting, to carry it to a speedy and suc- 
cessful completion. 


Orrice of THe SreuBENVILLE AND INDIANA 
RattroaD Company, Steubenville, Aug. 22, 1851. 

Rapids Convention at Burlington, lowa. 

In our last we alluded to this convention, the re- 
port of the proceedings of which, we had not then 
received, they have since come to hand, and we 
give below the memorial to be presented to Con- 
gress, and the resolutions expressive of the sense 
of the convention. 

The two great obstacles to the navigation of the 
Mississippi River are the Desmoines and Rock Ri. 
ver Rapids. These in stages of low water, appear 
an almost impassable barrier to the passages of 
boats. It is claimed that a very small sum would 
remove the obstacles, and that the expense of their 
removal should be done by the General Govern- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to attempt to prove 
the last proposition. The Mississippi River is as 
prominent a feature in our geography as the At- 
lantic coast, and the commerce that is moved upon 
it, nearly if not quite equal, to the whole of our 
foreign trade. Certainly there can be no reason 
why the commerce of one should not receive the 
same attention and care as the other. 

The convention was very numerously attended 
by delegates from Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and was addressed by some 
eloquent men from these States. The best feeling 
prevailed. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare statistics of the trade and commerce of the 
river to accompany the memorial to Congress. 
Tae committee was of the following gentlemen, 
viz: H. W. Starr, David Rover, J. H. Tallant, J. 
C. Hall, L. D. Stockton, and W. F. Coolbaugh, all 
of Burlington. 

It seemed to be a prevaiiing opinion in the con- 
vention that there was great danger that merchan- 
dize produce would leave the river for artificial 
modes of transportation, such as canals and rail- 
roads, and that the eastern cities were making ra- 
pid encroachments upon the trade of the leading 
towns on the Mississippi river. 





MEMORIAL 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled : 


Your Memorialists, a convention of two hundred 
and ninety-four delegates trom the State of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois und Missouri, and the Ter- 
ritorytof Minnesota, assembled at Burlington, in 
the S,ate of Iowa, on the 23d and 24th days of Oc- 
toher 1851, respectfully call the attention of your 
honorable body to the obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river, usually known as the 
Des Moines and the Rock River Rapids, and ask 
that the same be removed by the general govern- 
ment, so that a free and practicable channel be 
opened through them. 

Your memorialists insist upon the seasonable- 
ness, the justice, and the perfect practicability of 
their request. The Mississippi being a great Na- 
tional Highway, this is a National work, and has 
been so regarded by a previous Congress, in mak- 
ing appropriations for the same object, which, 
though too small to complete the work, resulted in 
great benefit to the navigation of that river. 

Your memorialists further refer your honorable 
body to the resolutions passed by this Convention 
and to statistics which will be embodied and tur- 
nished by a committee of this body. 

Your memorialists further state, that the char- 
acter of those obstructions is such as greatly to 
cripple the commerce of the river, during the larg- 
er portion of the time in which it is open for navi- 
gation; and that a removal of the same, while it 


would conduce to the prosperity and convenience 
of the people dependent on the river as an outlet, 
would also enhance the value and facilitate the 
settlement of the government lands of the North- 
west, situate above said Rapids, and would be 
economy to the government in the end, in a saving 
of cost of transportation of supplies and armament. 

Adopted in full convention, and signed by the 
officers of the convention, the 25th October, 1851. 


REEOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, com- 
posed of delegates from the States of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin and Iowa and the,territory of 
Minesota, that the river Mississippi is a great na- 
tional highway, the control ard jurisdiction of 
which have been reserved to Congress, and that it 
isthe duty of the National Legislature to make 
such improvements in the navigation of said river 
as will place our commerce upon an equal footing 
with that of the Atlantic States of this Union. 

Resolved, That the interests of nine States and 
one Territory imperatively demand the prompt ac- 
tion of Congress in making adequate appropria- 
tions for the removal of the obstructions to the 
navigation of the river Mississippi formed by the 
Desmoines and Rock River Rapids. _ 

Resolved, That experience and testimony of the 
navigators of the Upper Mississippi, demonstrate 
the correctness of the surveys and the report made 
by Lt. Lee in the years 1837 and ’38, and that no 
doubt is entertained by this convention of the prac- 
ticability of the permanent improvement of the 
channel of the river at the Desmoines and Rock 
River rapids, if said plans should be earried out: 
but this convention at the same time that it gives 
this opinion, refers to the action of Congress and 
of the officers to whom the execution of the work 
may be entrusted, asking only, with all the earnest- 
ness that right and justice demand, that free and 
unobstructed navigation shall be [pec to us. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, from the several States represented 
in this convention, be and they are hereby respect- 
fully requested to use their personal and united 
exertions to secure the early appropriation of an 
amount of money which shall be adequate to 
complete the removal of the obstruction to a safe 
and speedy navigation of said river. 





Improvement in the Steam Engine. 
A Mr. Harris, of Boston, has patented an im- 
provement in the steam engine, of which the Bos- 
ton Atlas gives the following description : 


“The engine may be constructed in any of the 
usual forms, except the mode of communication 
between the crank shaft and the cross head, or lev- 
er beam. In this the novelty and improvement of 
the invention consists. In the ordinary mode of 
producing a continuous revolving motion from a 
reciprocating one, a single crank and one connect- 
ing rod are used, the effect of which is an unequal 
leverage at corresponding divisions of the outward 
and return strokes. To counteract the effect of 
this a heavy fly wheel is added, which diminishes 
the effective power of the engine. These evils in 
a great measure are remedied, and at the same 
time produce a gradual check to the momentum of 
the piston by use of two cranks, placed at right an- 
gles with each other, connected by means of rods 
to the ends of an oscillating lever, whose fulcrum 
is Sey attached to and travelling with the cross 
he 


At the commencement of the stroke, the crank 
pins stand at equal distances above and below the 
central line drawn between the cylinder and crank 
shaft, consequently no motion can ensue, and the 
cranks are on-the dead point. Now, if the shaft 
be turned in either direction, on the admission of 
steam to the cylinder, the majority of the power 
will be communicated to the crank which has the 

atest leverage, and the shaft will revolve in that 
irection. When the cranks have made a quarter 
revolution, the leverage is nearly equal on both, 
and the piston has travelled over one half its stroke. 
On continuing the revolution, the crank which at 
the commencement had the greatest leverage now 
has the least, the majority of the power being trans- 
ferred to the other, which continues to the end of 





a stroke, when the cranks assume their other dead 
at. ~ of 








The office of the oscillating lever is to equalise 
~ oun the combined effects of the cranks on 
ston. 


In this engine the cylinder is one-sixth greater | He 


(or as 24 is to 29) than that of the common engines 
with a crank of the same length, and turns the dead 
points independent of the piston, which in a measure 
checks its momentum, and thus avoids the pressure 
— the journals and boxes, and consequent wear 
of both.” 





American vs. English Ratiroads 

“The American people number 23,000,000 of 
souls, to whom, besides the natural yearly native 
increment, an addition is made by emigration of 
between 400,000 to 500,000 settlers mostly in the 
prime of life, and many with hard cash in their 
pockets. Wages are in the States so high, and 
the whole population so well off, that they can af- 
ford to spend money in traveling more universally 
and to a greater extent, than the inhabitants of any 
other country. Intensely migratory, and prover- 
bially locomotive themselves, the annual influx of 
strangers and emigrants passing on to their settle 
ment, or traveling through the country, fill every 
medium of conveyance to every quarter, and to 
overfiowing. Wood is to be had everywhere for 
the cutting. Irish navigators present themselves on 
the arrival of every ship. Land may be had for no- 
thing—premiums even offered to railway projectors 
by proprietors to carry their lines through their 
properties. There are no lawyers and jobbers to 
Tun up enormous bills in Parliamentary contests 
Economy is uniform'y consulted—cheapness al 
ways commended. The result, reluctantly ac- 
knowledged, and hastily slurred over, by our stags, 
our capitalists, and the common jackalls of the 
press, is neither more nor less than this: Twenty- 
eight millions of British have 7,000 miles of rail- 
way, and 24,000,009 of Yankees have 10,000. 
The English paid £250,000,000 for their 7,000 miles, 
while the Americans constructed and furnished 10,- 
000 miles for £66.654,000. In a word British rail- 
wavs cost £35,700 per mile, and Yankee railways 
average £6,500, or little more than one-sixth of 
the cost of our own. It is obvious, from these da- 
ta, thatif the London and North-western can afford 
to divide 5} per cent. the line from New York tc 
Albany or Buffalo should yield 33 per cent.; and 
it may, on the most assured evidence, be with great 
safety conclude¢, that the account contained in our 
last, of American dividends ranging trom 6, 8, and 
10 to 15, and even 19 per cent. scarcely comes up 
to the most moderate estimate of the probabilities 
of the case.—Lundon Despatch. 





Ohio. 

Junction Railroad.—'T he ironway between Cleve- 
land and Sandusky city is to be in operation early 
in 1853. Some twelve miles of the road from Olm- 
stead west are now nearly ready for the iron, and 
the substantial bridge over the east branch of the 
Black River at Elyria is about finished. The con- 
tracts for building the road from the 12 miles spo- 
ken of to Sandusky city have been let, and the 
work is to be pushed forward vigorously. The 
contractors are to have their jobs finished by the 
ist of January, 1853. 

From Elyria the road is on a direct line to Am- 
hurst Corners where it crosses the Beaver creek 
and thence to Vermillion river, which is crossed 
near its mouth. The line to Sandusky is very 
straight, of low grade, and the estimated cost of 
construction is less per mile, we understand, than 
the cost of the C.C. & C. road. The only portion 
of the road not under contract is from Olmstead to 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga. This we are inform- 
ed is to be let soon. 

From Olmstead to Rocky River the line of the 
Junction road is not far from C. C. & C. railroad. 
and to get a feasible place to bridge Rocky river i! 
crosses the C. C. & C. road twice, Thence to the 
Lake the line is very straight, crossing the Ridge 
road io Elyria near Camp’s tavern, west of Ohio 
city. The road is to reach the valley of the Cuya- 
hoga by a grade along the lake bank, crossing the 
old river bed on the bar at its mouth and terminat- 

on the island. 

he Engineer of the road supposes some plan of 
extending the track across the harbor as often as is 
necessary can be adopted, which will not material- 
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 bssrgevede with the interests of navigation. The 

pot grounds, machine shops, etc. are to be on 

the ee city side of the Cuyahoga.—Cleveland 
er 


Hamilton, Oxford and Indianapolis Railway.— 
Henry C. Moore, Engineer, has just completed a 
preliminary survey of that part of the proposed 
railway from Hamilton by Oxtord, College Cor- 
ners, Connersville and Rusliville to Indianapolis, 
which lies in the State of Ohio. He finds a prac- 
ticable line of easy curves and grades, and esti- 
mates the entire cost of preparing the work for the 
rolling machinery at $15,000 a mile. The line 
pursues the Four Mile Valley to Oxford, and the 
College Corners, on the State line—the distance 
is 17 83-100 miles. This line approximates to that 
surveyed from a point near Rossville up Four Mile, 
to Richmond, Indiana, and occasionally crosses it. 
From this we infer that it will be for the interest of 
the parties, to make the greater portion of the dis- 
tance a common road, with branches at the ex- 
tremes of the common road to Hamilton and Ross- 
vile at one end, and to Richmond and Connersville 
at the other.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad.—The Louisville 
Courier learning from “a source entitled to impli- 
cit confidence,” that the entire line of the road 
has been constructed for by H. E. Seymour & Co. 
of this city. 





Massachusetts. 

Fitchburg Railroad— Watertown Branch.—The 
track of the Watertown branch was completed into 
Waltham on Monday morning, and makes a third 
track of the Fitchburg railroad into that town.— 
The double track of the Fitchburg railroad inte 
that town passes through a part of West Cam- 
bridge, near the Watertown line, into Waltham, 
and the third track is an extension of the Fresh 
Pond and Watertown branch into the same vil 
lage. A new and handsome brick depot has re- 
cently been erected at Waltham, at the point of 
junction. This third track will enable the Fitch- 
burg company to furnish additional accommoda 
tions for manufacturing establishments at Wal- 
tham, on the Charles river, and will also afford ad- 
ditional accommodations to the travel to and from 
that thriving village. The trains will commence 
running over the new track about the first of next 
month. 

The new depot, mentioned above, we understand 
was planned by Mr. Geo. A. Parker, and is a mo- 
del structure, both in its style and finish. The 
roof projects over a brick side-walk, and affords 
good protection from the weather. The rooms are 
spacious, well arranged and lighted, and have a 
perfectly home look about them. Thd ladies room, 
having access like the other to the ticket office, is 
handsomely carpeted and furnished, and is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant apartment for their use. Alto- 
gether we regard it as a mode] depot, highly credi- 
table to Mr. Parker’s skill and taste.—Bunker 
Hill Aurora. 





Tennessee. 

Nashville and Mississippi Railroad.—We learn 
that Messrs. Hazelhurst and Greene, two able and 
energetic Engineers, accompanied by an efficient 
corps of assistants, set out yesterday for the pur- 
pose of making an instrumental survey of the 
contemplated railroad to connect Nashville with 
the Mississippi river at, or not far distant from Ma- 
drid Bend—at least we understand the base line first 
to be surveyed will extend to that point on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

This line of road is intended as a continuationof 
the east Tennessee and Virginia road, through the 
zast Tennessee and Georgia railroad from Knox- 
ville to Cleveland, or some other point, where a 
short line of road, (also in contemplation.) will 
connect it with the Nashville and Chattanooga 
road at Chattanooga—thus forming a continuous 
and direct line through the valley of Virginia, east, 
middle and western Tennessee, to the great Mis- 
sissippi; at the same time iving us access to the 
southern portion of Kentucky—and if we cast our 
eyes westward stillfurther, we find it but a step as 
it were to unite us with the great Pacific railroad 
now in..course of construction from St. Louis to 





the western limits of the State of Missouri, 





Our readers will remember Mr. Hazelhurst as 
the Engineer, whose able report of a reconnoisance 
of this same line was publishe? not long since, ana 
which proved not only the practicability, but also 
the cheapness with which a road in that direction 
could be constructed. 

We look to the early completion of this road to 
the Mississippi as of paramount importance not 
alone to Nashville, but equally so to ali Tennessee. 
A mere glance at the map of the State, and a refer- 
ence to the other lines of roads now completed, and 
in progress of construction, will, we feel convinced, 
satisfy others as it kas us, that this is at least one 
of the most important enterprises of the kind which 
has yet been set on foot by our people.—Nashville 
True Whig. 





. New York. 

Potsdam Railroad.—The Survey of this road is 
completed, and Mr. Broadhead, the Chief, will pro- 
ceed at once to make the estimates and profile. A 
report will be made in the course of stx weeks, 
We learn that the route is a most remarkable one, 
being almost in an air line and of easy grade; from 
this place to Antwerp there will not be at any one 
place three feet cutting ; the surface of the soil be- 
ing a gradeline. Passing through a rich farming 
country, near extensive coal-bed, and in the vicini- 
ty of a large lumber tract, costing less than the 
average roads, it must prove a good ani profitable 
enterprise. It must be built.— Watertown Jeff. 





Virginia. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad company, was 
held in Alexandria on Thursday the 6th inst, 
Resolutions were adopted complimenting the offi- 
cers for the rapid progress made in the construc- 
tion of the road. Juhn S. Barbour, Jr. was elected 
President in place of Mr. Smoot, resigned. A re- 
solution was offered by Mr. Wm. D. Massey, 
tendering the thanks of the stockholders to Mr. 
Smoot for the efficient manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of his office while President of 
the company, which was adopted. 





Illinois. 

Peoria and Burlington Railroad.—We learn 
trom Mr. O. Houston, one of the contractors on 
the Peoria and Burlington railroad, that the work 
under his charge, is getting along finely. One 
mile of the road, commencing at Clark’s, three 
miles from Peoria, and leading towards the city, 
is completed. Mr. Houston is working about 50 
hands, and so far, he says the labor is performed 
without the least difficulty. This week Mr. H. 
intends adding to his number of hands, so that he 
may prosecute his work with greater rapidity. — 
Peoria press. 





Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Through line to Cincinnati. 

We would call the attention of steamboat and 
stage proprietors to the advertisement in this even- 
ing’s paper of the General Superintendent of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, inviting their co- 
operation in establishing a through line from Bal- 
timore to Cincinnati. About the Ist of next month 
the railroad will be opened to Cheat river, from 
which a line of stages may run (five miles) to the 
northwestern turnpike, and thence to Parkersburg; 
and on the Ist of April next the road will be com- 
pleted to Tygart’s Valley, on the northwestern 
turnpike, about one hundred miles from Parkers- 
burg. A daily line of cars will then be run to Ty- 
gart’s Valley, and the line of stages, over the 
northwestern turnpike, will take passengers to Par- 
kersburg, whence a daily line of steamboats will 
take them to Cincinnati. 

It is expected that the time required to carry 
passengers over this route, from Baltimore and 
Washington io Cincinnati. will not exceed forty- 
eight hours, and that the charge will not be over 
$12 50 to $13 50. 

That the road will be completed and open for tra- 
vel, on the days heretofore fixed by the Chief En- 
gineer, is certain. There are now five thousand 
laborers employed actively on the line—the King- 
wood Tunnel (a mile in length) is within three 
hundred and fifty feet of being opened through, 
and every where along the whole line the utmost 
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activity prevails—so thal by the Istof May next the 

will be opened for travel to Fairmont. on the 
Monongahela river, in Marion county, Virginia, 
when the daily line of cars will ran to that point. 
—Patriot. 








Coal for Locomotives, 

We copy the following from the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, if reference to the use ot coal fur locomotive 
engines. 

To Eliwood Morris, Esq., Engineer Chartiers Com- 


Pany i ; 

Sirn—Agreeably to your instructions, I weighed 
upon my tender last week ¢wo tons or 60 bushels of 
coal, from the Chartiers mines, (Pittsburgh coal,) 
and using a few chips of wood for lighting the fire 
only. Iran the Baldwin engine * John Thomp- 
son” of 15 tons weight, (6 drivers connected,) with 
the 60 bushels of coal, a lineal distance of 60 miles, 
drawing the usual loads over our grade of 145 feet 
per mile, and curves of 550 feet radius, firing up 5 
separate times. _ 

This quantity of coal was burned in firing up, 
running, and standing under steam, while perform- 
ing the above distance of 60 miles. 

Making one bushel per mile run, Pittsburgh coa! 
being used exclusively, and no wood carried on the 
tender. 

I find this coal makes a very free, hot, and 
manzgeable fire, very well adapted to locomotive 
purposes. 

Very respectfully, 
EDMOND MAHONY, 
Engineer of locomotive. 

Mr. Morris states, in a communication to the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, tbat “the amount of coal re- 
quired for the propulsion of this 15 ton freight 
engine has been only one bushel per mile run. 

At the present rates of coal in this market, there- 
fore, the cost of fuel per mile run by locomotives, 
may be reduced, by using Pittsburgh coal, to four 
cents per mile travelled. 

This is the first time (I believe) that Pittsburgh 
coal has been used in firing locomotives, and its suc- 
cess has been complete.” 


Indinna, 
Railroad trom Goshen to Peru.—The Koskiusco 
Republican of a recent date says :-— 


“On last week the Directors of the Koskiusco, 
Elkhart and Miami railroad company met at War- 
saw and appointed James S. Frazier Treasurer ot 
the company, and David R. Pershing Secretary— 
Mr. Pershing was also appointad an agent to pro 
cure releases of rignt of way along the route.” 


From the determination shown by the people 
along the line of this road, we have no doubt of its 
speedy completion. 

The stockholders in the northern Indiana road 
are gieatly interested in the construction of this 
road, and will, no doubt, aid in completing it so 
soon as they get through theircontroversy with the 
Central Michigan road. 





Operations in Hurl Gate Channel. 

Lieut. W. A. Bartlett, of the United States navy, 
reports that he made a thorough examination of 
Pot Rock on Friday, and found not less than eigh- 
teen and a quarter feet of water on any part of the 
rock at low tide. At the commencement of opera- 
tions the rock was 54 feet high, and stood in water 
62 feet deep on one side and 60 on the other, being 
within 8 feet of the surface at mean low water, 
Mr. Grinnell’s subscription of two thousand dol- 
lars becomes due when this rock is removed to 
the depth of twenty feet, and he has also promised 
a further sum of three thousand dollars when it is 
removed to the depth of twenty-four feet. To ob- 
tain the results so far accomplished, one hundred 
and forty-three submarine charges have been fired, 
consuming 16,429 pounds of powder. and it is esti- 
mated thatone thousand kegs of powder will yet be 
required to remove the rock to the desired depth of 
twenty-four. feet. 

Ten charges have been fired on Frying Pan, and 
five charges on Way's Reef, A has been 
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sunk in Way’s Reef, 8 inches ia diameter, and nine |¢climate, through which it must pass on that route. 


and a half feet deep. This will be charged with a 
canister of powder seven feet long, and fired under 
water by means of a galvanic battery. The triped 
and drill have been placed on Hallet’s Point, and 
the drilling of that rock has been commenced. 





Cleveland Steam Engines. 

For many years the best steamboat and propeller 
engines manufactured in the West, have been made 
at the Cuyahoga works. They have been unpuffed 
save in their own pufling, but their finish, power 
and excellent performance, have given their build- 
ers an enviable reputation. This establishment is 
constantly receiving orders which it is unable to 
fill, and others are springing up here which tarn 
out superior work. We notice by the Monroe 
(Wisconsin) Sentinel, that Messrs. J. Franklin & 
Co., of this city, have recently put in operation at 
Monroe two of their engines, which we are inform- 
ed are notin any respect surpassed by engines from 
the most celebrated Eastern works. The Sentinel 
says: 

‘We were highly gratified yesterday afternoon 
in witnessing the first efforts of the new engine in 
the steam mill. The announcement that the en- 
gines would start at 3 o'clock drew as crowded a 
house as one of Jenny Lind’s concerts could possi- 
bly have done. The effort was eminently success- 
ful, and gave entire satisfaction to all present. The 
engine is one ofthe very best we eversaw, and will 
puff that establishment in the most substantial 
manner. The new mill will be ready to work in 
three or four weeks, and when completed will be 
highly creditable to our enterprising town, but 
more especially so to the public spirit of its ener- 
getic proprictors.—Cleveland Herald. 


Indiana. 

Richmond and New Castie Railroad.—This im- 
poriaut line of railway (says the Indiana State 
Journal,) is being prosecuted with great energy.— 
It runs through a rich and beautiful country—the 
Garden of Indiana. A great part of the road is in 
the hands of contractors. The contractors on that 
part between Richmond and Hagerstown—sixteen 
miles—are obliged to have their work ready forthe 
iron by the first of next July, and those on that part 
between Hagerstown and New Castle—twelve 
miles—by next fall. The four principal towns on 
the route are Richmond, Washington, Hagers- 
town and New Castle—all thriving and business 
places. At Hagerstown, the present terminus of 
the Whitewater canal, the railway and canal in- 
tersect. The country through which the road pas- 
ses is abundantly able to construct it, and there is 
no doubt that it will be done. 





Central Indiana, 

There is perhaps no part of the Mississippi val- 
ley more productive, than that of central Indiana. 
This section is especially adapted to the production 
of wheat, corn, cattle and hogs, and is being well 
cultivated, supplying a large surpius product for 
export, this surplus has until the present time found 
its way to asouthern market, down the natural 
channels. It is however very evident, that there 
is soon to be a change in the direction of the sur- 
plus preductions of this fertile region, highly bene- 
ficial to us, as well as to Indiana. The people 
there are directing their attention to our lakes, ca- 
nals, and railroads, as channels through which 
their products are to find an:eastern market, when 
our canals shall be enlarged, and our railways 
matured. The cost of transporting western pro- 
duce, must be greatly reduced, and when the Indi- 
ana railways shall be constructed, connecting our 
lakes, canals, and railroads through the Ohio roads, 
with the capital of Indiana the cost of transporta- 
tion by the northern route to the eastern sea boards, 
must be much less, than by the southern, or New 
Orleans route, independent of the risk from the 


If these views shall be realized, it, requires no 
spirit of prophesy to foresee that the cheap and 
substan'ial railways of Obio and Iadiana when 
completed, in a continuous line, uniting the lake 
with the capital of Indiana, mast doa large and 
profitable business. 





Memphis and-Charieston Railroad. 

We briefly alluded in our Jast to Mr, Brinkley’s 

having effected his mission for the purchase of 
iron for this road. The purchase was made at $31 
50 per ton. Eight thousand and five hundred tons 
have been bought, enough for the road from Mem- 
phis to Lagrange, and from Deeatur to Tuscum- 
bia. The iron is of the best quatity of T rail, and 
was purchased of Mr. George Peabody, London. 
It is to be delivered at Lafayette, above New Or- 
leans, in equal quantities, at the beginning ofeach 
month, from the first of December, until the whole 
shall be delivered. The duty on each ton—2240 
lbs.—will be $6 84, making the cost of the iron 
per ton $38 34; and the entire cost at Lafayette 
$325,890 00. 
We learn from Mr. Davidson, the contractor for 
grading the road between this point and Lagrange, 
that operations have already been commenced on 
thirty-five miles, and he will ina few days have 
about three hundred hands at work. He expects 
to have the grading finished two months before the 
expiration of the term of his contract, by the Ist of 
August. 

The cars for the road are to be built at Mem- 
phis. Forty freight cars have already been con- 
tracted for, to be built by Messrs. Kay, White, 
Curtiss and Knap. The Memphis Eagle states 
that W. C. Bradford, Esq., one of their enterpris- 
ing citizens, is now at the north making the nec- 
essary examinations preparatory to deciding whe- 
ther or not to establish a connection with his 
foundry, a shop for building locomotives. 





Blue Ridge Tunnel, 

The engineer of the Blue Ridge .railroad writes 
us, contradicting the report that the. work on the 
tunnel is to be abandoned on account of the hard- 
ness of the rock, or that there is any idea of doing 
so. He insorms us “ that, although the rock is.of 
the hardest kind, being solid trap or greenstone with 
veins of flint, yet we progress at the rate of about 
one hundred feet per month from the two ends.; it 
being impracticable to avail ourselves of shaits at 
the depth of 790 feet below the Blue Ridge moun- 
tain. especially through so hard materials, I can 
assure you that there is not, and has never been, 
any intention on the part of any one to abandon the 
work. The tunnel will be 4,260 feet long; we 
have penetrated, in the aggregate, 800 feet. We 
rise to it on the east side, for nearly fourteen miles, 
at the rate of 70 feet per mile, and descend on.the 
west for three miles at the rate of nearly 70 feet; 
which is, besides the grade of the tunnel, towards 
the east. The work is very heavy on both sides.” 





Indianapolis and Sandusky, 

The distance from Indianapolis to Sandusky, on 
Lake Erie, by the Bellefuntaine line, will be 236 
miles, There are now in use, over a heavy Trail, 
143 miles of this line, leaving 93 miles to be eom- 
pleted next year by the Ohio and Indiana compa- 
nies, 40 by the Indiana company, and 53 by the 
Ohio‘company. These 93 miles, we learn, will, be 
ready for the superstructure and iron early in the 
spring. When this road shall be opened, our. time 





from thia city to the lake will be about nine hours, 
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and to New York about thirty-eight hours. This 

will give Indianapolis great advantages as to 

position, as a starting point tor the East, and must 

pire a new direction to our eastern travel and 
usiness.— Slate Journal. 
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Ye Mr. Whitney’s Railroad Project. 
_ Mr. Asa Whitney delivered an address before 
the.Geographical Society of New York on Satur- 
pon his plan of a railroad to the Pacific. 
The address contained nothing new, and as we 
have laid the substance of it before our readers 
so many times when writing upon his project we 
deem it useless to repeat the old story. Mr. Whit- 
ney proclaimed his unshaken constancy to his plan, 
and expressed his determination to live and die for 
it. We confess we can see but little encourage- 
ment for him. We admire his perseverance, but 
his zeal for Ais own plan is the great obstacle to his 
success. He can look at nothing but this. Hesees 
no difficulties in the way, because he knows com- 
paratively nothing upon the subject to which he has 
committed himself—consequently cannot feel the 
propriety of availing himself of the experience of 
others, Those persons who have the most extensive 
acquaintance with any subject are always the most 
anxious to avail themselves of the experience of 
others. They best appreciate the obstacles to suc 
cess in every enterprise, and are, consequently, 
those most anxious to possess themselves of what 
ever light others may have, where their own prac- 
tice furnishes no precedent. Any other course but 
this is foolhardiness, not conduct. In Mr. Whit- 
ney’s case we are tired with words, and now want 
something that is tangible and satisfying. Let him 
give less prominence to himself, if only for a brief 
hour ; and, instead of his own, let us have the 
opinions of such men as Mr. Latrobe, or J. Edgar 
Thompson, or Mr. Kirkwood, or Mr. Garnet, or Mr. 
Morton, or Mr. Seymour, or some other eminent 
engineer, upon his plan, and let us hear what they 
say. Our people do not allow themselves to under- 
take the most trivial affair, where engineering is 
concerned, without consulting these men and being 
guided by their opinion: and what we consider to 
be necessary in small things, certainly is equally 
so in those of great magnitude. We will not de- 
part from this wholesome rule, for Mr. Whitney 
nur any other schemer; and the sooner he under- 
stands this, the better all round. Mr. Whitney is 
a man of great enthusiasm and some inspiration, 
but these qualities alone cannot give us the grade 
necessary to ascend a mountain, nor calculate the 
quantity of excavation in a deep cut, nor the ex- 
treme limit to the strength of iron. All such 
matters must be vouched for by the proper persons, 
and we cannot take Mr. Whitney’s word in the 
engineering matters connected with his project; 
and he will so find it, Let him come before the 
public with his scheme well certified by men whom 
we are accustomed to trust, and whose advice we 
follow, and we will be bound he shall have all 
that heasks. No one man is wiser than all others, 
but he is the wisest and the strongest, who adds to 
his own, the wisdom and experience of all others, 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

We see by the Louisville papers, that the presi- 
dent of this road, L. L. Shreeve, Esq., and the 
chief engineer, L. L. Robinson, Esq., are now in 
Nashville upon business connected with the above 
work, 
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Pneumatic Pile Driving. 

We learn that there is a strong probability, that 
the contract for the piers of a bridge over the Great 
Pedee river, in the line of the Wilmington and 
Manchester railroad, to be constructed upon the 
abeve principle, will be taken by a Northern house 
extensively engaged in the foundry business, and 
abundantly able to execute a contract of this kind. 
We hope to see the above mode of sinking the 
foundations of bridges resorted to in this country, 
as we are satisfied that it is in every respect much 
better and cheaper than the old mode of laying them 
by the use of coffer-dams. 


Kentucky. 

Harrodsburg and Frankfort Railroad.—The pro- 
jectors of this road have determined to adopt the 
route to Frankfort. At a meeting recently held at 
Harrodsburg, one of the directors of the Louisville 
and Frankfort company offered in behalf of that 
company, to build the above road, provided a good 
subscription of $500,000 vould be raised—say 
$400,000 by counties, and $100,000 by private in- 
dividuals—the company to receive the subscription 
and make the road, and admit the subscribers of 
the new stock as joint stockholders in the whole 
road, both main stem and branch. 

The meeting resolved unanimously to recom- 
mend to the several counties represented, to raise, 
under the sanction of a vote of the people, and up- 
on the credit of each county respectively, the fol- 
lowing sums of money for the construction of the 
road, according to the proposition of the Louisville 
and Frankfort company: Mercer, $200,000; An- 
derson, $50,000; aud Franklin, $200,000; and re- 
commended that the vote upon the proposition to 
raise the respective sums of money be taken in 
each county upon the first Tuesday of December 
next, 





Stock and Money Market. 

The favorable aspects noted in our Jas in refer- 
ence to greater ease in the money market have not 
been confirmed, and money is nearly as tight as it 
has been at any time since the recent pressure com- 
menced. We have commenced shipping specie in 
large amounts, which has had the tendency to de- 
press stocks very rapidly, as will be seen by our 
quotations. There is a general feeling of distrust 
and uncertainty as to the future, and a belief that 
‘times must be worse before they are better.” 

The grand cause of the present pressure is our 
foreign indebtedness. ‘‘The balance of trade” is 
against us, which compels us to use the basis of 
currency to pay it. We have, in another column, 
endeavored to show in what manner the balance of 
trade, when against us, affects our business opera- 
tions. We beg leave to call the attention of the 
reader to the article referred to. 

In the present state of the money market, it is 
worse than useless to attempt to sell bonds—the 
securities of new works cannot be sold at any 
reasonable rates. Our roads are now seriously 
feeling the results of over-trading, and many of 
them must check their operations unless money 
becomes more abundant. 

Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad.— 
The receipts on this road for the month of Septem- 
ber last, from passengers and freight, were 72,505 
47 dollars. 

New York and New Haven Railroad.—The re- 
ceipts on this road continue to show the conside- 
rable improvement on the business of last year, 
which has been before noticed. The earnings were 





in October : 





PPR Anse sesaenntiesa® o¢eec ene $53,688 47 
Commutation. .........seceseeeese--. 637 54 
OE 60-60.0000 cece Beeb coteccce cece ame 


DORAL .cesrdeecmiennsde tntie detes'h $62,326 01 
Paid Harlem Road. ..........2.e00+-. 4,326 51 
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The receipts show a gain of ncarly 334 per cent. 
Macon aud Western Road.—The receipts of this 


road in October were.... .... sess veee $21,732 62 
oo | rm 
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The receipts for the week ending 2d of Novem- 
ber were $7,397, showing a very large business. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal—T he amount of coal 

transported over the Delaware and Hudson canal 

during the week ending Nov. 8 1851, was. 31,230 

Quantity previously received............. 664,805 








Increase this Year ..ccccecccseccs cece ctes 235,921 


The receipts of the Morris Canal Company 
were :— 


Week ending Ist inst................0. $3,529 34 
Same week last year...........e0eee0. 2,622 75 
Increase for October, 1851............. $906 59 
Total to Ist November, 1851..........$96,282 09 

do. do. TBO. ovis dN aies 75,006 85 
Mmorenee i FOGI asic 6606: .sc0 danse wenn $21,265 24 


Ogdensburg Railroad.—T he official statement of 
the earnings of this road for the month of October, 
is as follows: 

PUIG v0.ce vas0cpne coins cben paveeqoes $29,526 08 


PROSE GONG ois. ov 0600 01046 6000. 0000 x0 10,760 84 
RONG ccc veccrccccccsecsecccccccsces: Om OM 
$40,549 46 


In corresponding month of last year.... 22,732 66 


Gain this year, 78 percent............ $17,817 40 
The Evening Journal gives the annexed state- 
ment of the quantity of flour, wheat, corn and bar- 
ley, left at tide water during the Ist week in No- 
vember in the years 1850 and 1851, as follows: 








Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1850. .. 152 990 228 296 43,941 78,875 
1851... 154,080 251,145 206,620 183,155 
M6. 2.5 1,090 22,849 Inc. 162,679 104,280 


The aggregate quantity of the same articles lett 
at tide water from the commencement of naviga- 
tion to the 7th Nov., inclusive, during the years 
1850 and 1851, is as follows: 





Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1850. ..2,401,852 2,468,940 3,143,678 1,408,072 
1851.. .2,885,204 2,678,423 7,295,069 1,216,245 
Bat... 483,352 209,483 4,152,381 dec.191,827 


The aggregate quantity of the same articles left 
at tide water from the commencement of naviga- 
tion tothe 7th Nov., inclusive, during the years 
1849 and 1851, is as follows : 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. 
1849 .....2,589,940 2,018,611 4,767,282 1,105,080 
1851 ....2,885,204 2,678,423 7,296,059 1,216,245 





Increase. 345,264 660,812 2528,777 111,165 

By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of 
the latter left at tide water this year, compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, shows an in- 
crease of 525,240 bbls, of flour. 
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The subjoined official statement shows the ope-| The earnings of the the Michigan Southern thern railroad RAILROAD STOCKS. 
rations of the United States Mint for the past nine|for October were $53,589, against $29,096 for the} [CORRECTED FOR WEDNESDAY OF BACH WEEK.) 
months :— corresponding month last year. For the last six Nov. 12. Nov. 5. 

The total coinage of gold from January to Octo-| months of the year, the earnings, as compared with Song and, Sovennonty: wht yb sa 
ber, inclusive, amounts to $40,657, ao the same months in 1850, are as follows: Androscoggin and Kennebec... 30a35 ag 

Gold. Silver. 3cts rz Total. 1850. 1851. | Boston and Maine............. Lay 1033 
Jan . . $2,620,966 876, 950 $.. 7 92,705, 103) May... 22. eee sees $10,954 $24,427 | Boston and Lowell ............ 109 
Feb.. 5,082, '987 15,500 .... Te 86 5,116,348) June. ... coco oes cece 8,349 22,511] Boston and Worcester.... .... co 102 
March. 6, 295,734 6,400 6, 735 6, '293, EN i005 outin.ce¥s ees 7,667 20,603 | Boston and Providence . me - 86 
A ril e -3,176,058 2,400 - 13,337 3, 491, "993 August Seebee 006s c6ee 10,417 24,196 Bost., Concord and Montreal... aus 
ay.. 3,201 262 eeeee 37,639 9,699 3,248,596 September ee tenes ceee 20,483 35,217 Baltimore ON GI oo neassen on —_ 
June. . 3,653,248 18,050 28,395 10,165 3, 09,858 | October.......... 0005 29.096 53,589 Baltimore and Susquehanna.. os" Oe — 
July. ..3,240,495 13,700 21,582 8,215 3,285,992 —_— omnes | COUN. A 5 oh d58630 Ode «ce: 47 47 
August.4,078,329 14.000 10,566 7,964 4,110,859 Es ads, cudencae $92,966 $180,543 | Cleveland and Columbus....... om aes 
Sept. . 4,087,523 27,700 18,495 5,352 4,143,034 92,966 Columbus and Xenia.......... _ ne 
Oct....5,231,019 33,700 15,006 6,650 5,186,275 ———— | Camden and Amboy........... ~- ae 
Increase ....... -- $87,577] Connecticut River............. 60 _ 

Total,40,657,522 208,400 131,647 92,057 41,087,723) —equal to 95 per cent. Delaware and Hudson ; ‘eanal). . 1083 108} 

The following table will show the deposits of the Mansfield and Sandusky roilroad.—T he earnings Bastern .... eee sees cere eeeeee IDF 954 

s h mo th—Januar to Octu- : : . : Erie Oe OOOO COS Coes Coes ceececes 82 863 
precious metal for eac n y on this railroad during the past year were $252,135 Fall River 96 94 

ber. inclusive—of the present year, from which} Earnings in 1850............02 cece vere 100,790 Fitchburgh ... toe cent ceees cece ces We 1103 
; mag vel a ibuted $35,- Bb idee reece cece coool pee 
oe that California has contri $ Seine te ane: ish .. $151,344 pee cgeegnae sett teet esses T “ 

Cal. Gold. OtherGold. Silver. Total. Baltimore and Ohio Ravlroad.— The earnings Of | Harlem... ... ...sesece eee... 66 68; 
Jan...$4,940,000 $60,000 ....... 5,000,000] this road for the month of October, 1851, and for} Hartford and New Haven...... 122 aa 
Feb... 2,960,000 140,000 $7,500 3,007,700) the corresponding month last year, were as follows: Housatonic (preferred)......... =— — 

March 2634,500 37,000 8400 2,679,400 1851. 1850. Hadson River... .....cees cece 70 74a 
April.. 2,785,500 75,000 —-18,000 2,878 500| Main stem........ $105,069 59 $134,867 13| Kennebec and Portland...... 50a55 ve 
ay.. 3,205,600 65.600 14,800 3,786,288 Washington branch. 28,182 35 28,397 10) Little Miami ................. = = 

June.. 3.570,000 60,000 11,700 3,641,7 Piss seer pS 15 143 
July... 3.053,000 77,000 13,800 3,163,800 $133,251 94 $163,264 23 1 ea ee — —_ 

Sei crare ee es Sane re EE eget 

Sept.. 3,960, 500 75,0 : Railway Share & Stoc st; . vs eved wee 

m7 55 ‘ tgome — 

October 4.670,000 75,000 21,500 4.766,500 comand tha oenne "| Mist poon ry and West Point... — 7 7 
Total $35,827,900 $760,600 $133,400 $37,041,788] AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, eee ae = Lawrence...... ies pn 

; a ee i RENEE COMMME D066 «ace cans ced: 
The receipts of the,Unitec States for the quarter! NEW YORK NOVEMBER 15, 1851. New York and New Haven... 109 109) 
ending Sept. 30th, 1851, were as follows: WOO PNG vi cs cine dsc eens tea as 
eh COTE ove ccic'toe canceyar $14,754,909 34) GOVERNMENT AND STATE SECURITIES. | Northern........ ........ 20... 68} 68 
DVN, WR cada <canscecacenccues 581 892 821 U. S. 5’s, 1B53 .... cee e cece wees cece cone cone 1014} Nashua and Lowell............ 1043 -- 
From loan of 1847, (Tr. notes U. S. 6's, 1856 ......200 voce vce cece cece cece 1064 | New Bedford and Taunton..... 108 ~ 
Ni 5 oodles Bio dae Has bees 13,150 00) U. S. 6’s, 1862 0... cece cee cone ce ee ween wees 110 | Norwich and Worcester........ 55 48 
From miscellaneous sources....... 249 627 25|U. S. 6’s, 1862—coupon.... 0.2. cee. coos wees 1143 | Norfolk a sh Vane cuasavede ct 9 12 
Oe  cnccitta ceepavirenanscenaies 1154 See «> 2 donde enemy ae 324 

ROU axe vcannexees $15,599,579 41) U.S. 6's, Se ee a ae 1163 Old Colony. . ei ceintendacaae 65 
EXPENDITURES. U. S. 6’s, 1868—coupon .... 0... ce. ceee voce BSD) | Passumpeic .... 0.00. voce cccece 704 72 

Civil, miscellaneous and foreign Land Warrants CObScrees cocsise Ode Code 140a145 Pennsylvania... i _ whe 

EEO RELTR fi $3,560,826 19] Arkansas oe Se eekidmadenaren teen eMiPants 52a53 | Pittsfield and North Adams..... 95 _ 

On acc’t. of Indian Dept. 882,873 92 Alabama Js Wessicnces sutddaundeaieuanaaed 91a92 | Philadelphia, Wilm’ gton & Balt. zit 28 

“ of pensions ....923,002 51 BRIE OW oven ccccedba detecs caus acca seeds a ppatberinngnetigenagy = 
—————  1,805.876 43| Illinois 6’s, 1870......... ..-. seen eens cess 65a68 | Richmond and Fredericksburg... — 
“ of army, &c.$3,057,904 55 Kentucky 6s, BOT cic bods cccccccicves 10442106 | Richmond and Petersburg...... poe _ 
« of fortifications 110,343 87 Massachusetts sterling 5’s .. o+++-105a106 | Reading... ........ ccc. cecees 554 544 
————_——_ 3,168,248 42 Massachusetts 5’s, 1859.2... 0.0 cece cece cece 1003 | Rochester and ewe aes neiets 110 1074 
a ee 2'270,308 34| Maine 6’s, 1855......+. sees eens coer ceeeees Bee anes nace cote cone coaane: tt 433 
Int’st &e. on public Maryland aes s Gocwcdesic cause @é6 Seed stern 1024 Stonin on . 000 am 4608 60K8 52 44 
debt and Treasu- me ie Bd nwd ddildacis des leone ite cisendleaes —_— —_ arolina Tike ahmed eaeanes - _ 

ry notes.... .... 8.59 I cuss cand véenaucencesennss démned ——| Syracuse and Utica............ 1234 — 
Redemption of stock rai New York Gb, BEB on ones cen coecces cqeneece 1034 | Sullivan ..............2000... 15820 =p 

issued for fourth Ohio 6’s, 1860 COs cece COGe Cee cece cote SeCe 109 Taunton Branch .. ERO. 6066 0066-40 108 110 

and fifth install- Pennsylvania B’S.cceececeeccccececececeees 91 | Troy and Greenbush........... 90 _ 

ments of Mexican me Tonawanda....... ane tiem _ 

indemnity... .... 287,596 76 RAILROAD BONDS. Utica and Schenectady .. endunes 1273 127} 
Reinbursement of Atlantic and St. Lawrence, 6 percent........ 85 | Vermont and Canada.......... 97 993 

Tr, noteS.... ee 13,250 00 Baltimore and Ohio, 1867............ 2.2... 944] Vermont Central.............. 264 275 

<gmaienaasanmgia Boston and Providence 6’ oe Ee 101 | Vermont and Massachusetts.... 273 274 
309,444 70 Boston and Worcester 6’s, "1855, convertible. .1074| Virginia Central.............. — ig 
From which deauct : Bost., Concord and Mont. 6's, 1860, mortgage. ri Western . oncane 1033 

Repayment on act. Cheshire 6’s, 1860.. ° + teens ce ee cows wees 913 Wilmington ‘and Raleigh _ eecece 56 _ 

of interest on pub. Connecticut River 6’s, convertible......-.... 89 | York and Cumberland (Pa.).... 194 _ 

“a EEE BOL MOM aks una Gcat cdec Sdeuence Cades 100 

296,546 53] Erie ’s, PN et CR. hee CRO a: 106 Indiana, 
yee a seseure Pps. a Bisa 54 wens gtilanalh ds ne Peru Railroad.—The extension of this road from 
101 1} Hudson River 7's, 1800.... 2... ween wenn cece 
: . ee Michigan Central, convertible, 8’s, 1856..... cos $n north is progressing, an¢ the engineer 
_ Rutland and Burlington Railroad,—The earn-| New York and New Haven..... hese cone stad 1004 | °f the company, W. J. Holman, informs us that 
ings of this railroad for the month of October| Norwich and Worcester, mortgage, 1860..80a85 | the grading of the remaining 50 miles, through to 
= ARE PRIOR EY ABU ts 3 a 00 eons te a MeN e datlicktedes duns dv aa Peru, it is ascertained from the recent estimates, 
n the same month of 1850............ 812 33 MOWAT TH; 1GED... vino bods cove rces cpvess 
a Pacemeeth, and Concord................ 80a85 a. arco Py five hundred hands in fifty 
Gain thie YORE os <viciests sa save sans $15,387 67| Passumpsic 6's, 1859... .....000. cee seen ee Sill cccmecanan we for the superstruct re 

Little Miami Railroad.—The receipts of this road Rutland 7 ’s, DGD hnciease cass iisadetenktne 90 | area en by the erent mill proprietors along 
Sinan, fen the, eee of Cmte Reading mortgage, NNO i eines 78 | the line, and it is expected, by Messrs. Tomlinson 
1851. 1870 ........ aneyednwn 70 | & Stewart, undertakers, to have the White River 

Lees ceeecees cone ceee cece ceeeeee+ $510,056 03) Sullivan, mortgage 6’s, 1866. wescecee TH | pig N : 
itens soe aha bean cepccais case caan, | Vermont Central 6s 1868. iat Kalai 6) 90 ridge, at Noblesville, completed in time to com- 
| Ce pera eeerre mence at that point laying track as early as the 

Tacrease, 20 per COM rove sevece seve vo0e1,584 841 Wemneubend Manniiaian 68, 1855, s+ 0000+ 36 Grst of May next, 
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= California, 


San Francisco and San Jose Railroad.—The 
new State of California, among her numerous oth- 
er enterprizes, has commenced the building of rail- 
roads. Her first important project of this kind is 
a road from San Jose to San Francisco, a distance 
of 51 miles. The charter for the road was obtain- 
- ed atthe last session of the Legislature, and the 
company was organised on the 6th of September 
last, by the choice of the following gentlemen as 
directors, viz:— 

Davis Divine, Esq., J, Alex. Forbes, Esq., 

Hon. E. O. Crosby, Dr. James C. Cobb, 

Capt. W.D.M. Howard, Peter J. Davis, Esq., 

Daniel Murphy, Esq., P. Van Caneghan, Esq., 

Thos. O. Larkin, Esq., Sherman Day, Esq. 

Sam.J. Hensley, Esq., Joseph C. Palmer., Esgq., 
Hon. Joseph C. Sram. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen, viz:— 

President—Davis Divine, Esq., of San Jose. 

Vice President—J. Alex, Forbes, Esq., of Santa 
Clara. 

Secretary—Charles E, Allen, Esq., Sen Jose. 

Chief Engineer— Wm. J. Lewis, Esq. 

Asst. Engineer—T. Arrowsmith, Esq. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of the Pre- 
sident, and Messrs. Crosby, Van Caneghan, P. J. 
Davis and Day, were chosen at the same time.— 
Also a Finance Committee, consisting of Dr. J. C. 
Cobb, Joseph Aram and Capt. W. D. M. Howard. 
The commissioners to open books of subscription 
to the capital stock, are Capt. W. D. M. Howard, 
Joseph C. Palmer, Samuel J. Hensley, Dr. J. C. 
Cobb and Charles White. 

Subscriptions to the amount of $150,000 have 
been obtained, and sufficient paid in to defray the 
expenses of survey, etc. ‘Two routes for the road 
have been partially surveyed, one running through 
the heart of the valley of Santa Clara, near the 
Bay of San Francisco, and the other on a higher 
level, near the foot of the Coast Range. Both 
routes are very eligible. 

The following extract from an address issued 
last February shows the practicability of such a 
railroad, together with the statistics of business 
and travel then existing. 

“The valley of San Clara, with its tributaries, 
contains about 900,000 acres of as fine tillage land 
as the agriculturalist need desire. This land has 

ielded one hundred fold increase of wheat, and 
been equally prolific in other products. One 
of the committee on this address has raised 900 
bushels of potatoes this year on one acre. We 
speak advisedly when we say that in two years, 
with the aid of a railroad, this valiey will be able 
to supply San Francisco with all the produce she 
can use. Our teeming acres will pour forth a 
bounteous supply for our population when it shall 
have risen from 20,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. 

‘Even with the present on fee of the valley, 
a profitable business can be done on such a road, 
During the last seven months, the amount of pas- 
senger travel between this berry and San Francis- 
co has not been less than 10,500, at an average ex- 

nse of $16 each, making a total of $168,000.— 

uring the same time about 2,000 000 feet of lum- 
ber were brought to the Embarcadero,atan average 
cost of $15 per thousand feet, amounting to $30,- 
000, To this must be added $30,000 for other 
freight. In this enumeration we omit the im- 
mense quantities of hay, wood, bricks, potatoes, 
quickeilver, cattle, and otherfarticles which have 
been transported to San Francisco by water or 
land. To this we must add the cost of carting to 
and from the Embarcadero. Some estimate may 
be formed of the enormous amount of this item of 
expense, by the fact that one firm, and that not one 
ot the largest, has paid, during six months, over 
93,000, These facts justify the supposition that 
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the expense of transportation fur the six months 
aes Dee. 31, 1850, has: not been less than $30,- 





English and American Iron. 

The Philadelphia Ledger gives the following 
as the result of the experience of the Reading rail- 
Toad company, in the use of American and foreign 
rails upon their road :— 

The average yearly per centage of rails worn 
out on the road for the two years ending on the Ist 
of December, 1849, has been as follows :— 
English 45 pound rail, 1 3-10 per cent per annum. 


aoe * “1 4-10 “s ws 
Do. 60 * «66 £10 a ” 

Pheenixville Pa.. 
60 ts “ 7-10 se “ 


This statement, however, does not exactly indt- 
cate the relative value of the several kinds of iron 
mentioned. The 45 and 52 Ibs. rail, are both on 
the light track; yet it is the 10 or 11 years’ wear 
of the former which compares with the 7 and 8 
years of the latter, and the 5 and 6 years of the 60 
Ibs. rail, which are compared with the average of 
the first three years wear of the Phenixville 
American 60 lbs. rails; both of which latter pat- 
terns are on the loaded (coal) car track. 

The following is given as the comparative wear 
of rails on the Reading railroad : 

English, 4 1-10 per cent. per annum. 

American, | 4-10 vz Rt 

Difference in favor of the American, 2 7-10 per 
cent.; or otherwise stated, the cost of repairing 
these rails per annum, (considering the damaged 
iron taken out as worth half as much as the new 
iron put on the track) will be as follows: 
Repairing Eng. iron per ton per yard, 82 cents. 

Do. American, “ y 28 « 


Difference in favor of American rails, 54 cents, 





North Carolina. 

Wilmington and Manchester Railroad.— We gave 
last week a statement of the financial condition of 
this road. We have received the annual report, 
which presents the following general view of the 
condition of the company. 

The road is now in excellent order to carry on 
its ordinary operations. It is well stocked with lo- 
comotives, passenger and freight cars, all in good 
condition. The steamboats are likewise in very 
good condition, with the exception of the Dadley, 
which will require repairs before the close of the 
year. There has been a large increase on receipts 
from railroad freights, showing that the expendi- 
tures in this department were judiciously made. 

The road is being relaid with the heavy iron rail, 
and so far as it is finished, compares with the best 
roads in the country. The superiority of this rail 
over the old flat bar is acknowledged by all who 
pass over the road. During the past year a con- 
tract was made to embank as much of the truss 
work at Rockfish and Neuse river, as it was deem- 
ed safe to close up. The embankment on the south 
side of Rockfish is now nearly completed, and that 
on the north side in a state of forwardness, the 
contractors expecting to complete it by the middle 
of December. 

The board have also contracted for an extension 
of the warehouse in Wilmiugton, the present ware- 
house being found to be too small to hold the goods 
offered for transportation. 

They have also made a contract with the Wash- 
ington and New Orleans Telegraph Company to 
put up posts for a line of telegraph wires, from the 





junction with the Petersburg railroad to Wilming- 





ton. This work.bas.been paid for in stock of the 
telegraph company, sixty-five shares at $50 a 
share.. 

The receipts of the present year exceed those of 
last.year by $39,222 74, most of which increase is 
derived from the local business of the road, and it 
is to local business, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, that the board must look for a steady and 
healthful support. 

From the present good condition of the compa- 
ny, and their flattering prospects for the future, the 
board have felt warranted in declaring a dividend 
of profits of three dollars on the share to stockhol- 
ders, 





* For the American Railroad Journal. 
HL V. Poor, Esa. 

Dear Sir :—In your valuable paper of Nov. Ist 
I noticed an article relative to the ‘‘ Ohio and Indi- 
ana” railroad, copied from the Fort Waine Times, 
the editor having been furnished with the facts by 
J. R. Straughan, Esq., the Chief Engineer. I de- 
sire to call attention to the following paragraphs 
which occur in that article. 

“At Crestline, twelve miles east of Bucyras, a 
point on the Cleveland and Columbus railroad, 
about three miles north of Galion, the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania road terminates, and then begins the 
Ohio and Inciana road which runs to Fort Wayne, 
1314 miles long.” 

“ This is the third link in the great chain of rail- 
roads from Philadelphia to the Upper Mississippi, 
and is the only legitimate extension of the eastern road 
at Crestline, as the Bellefontaine and Indianapo- 
lis road comes to Galion, and does not connect ; thus 
giving the Fort Wayne road the sole advantage of 
this connection, although the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia company has located its road three miles farther 
south than a direct line, which they could have 
preferred in order to accommodate the Bellefontaine 
company.” 

The particular point to which I wish to refer is, 
the impression intended to be conveyed by these 
paragraphs, viz:—that the Ohio and Indiana road 
is the only legitimate western continuation of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, and that the Bel- 
lefontaine and Indiana road ‘does not connect,” 
and'therefore isnot to-be -regarded as a western 
continuation of the Ohio and Pennsylvania road. 
This by no means corresponds with the view hither- 
to held out to the public by the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania company. In their second annual report, 
published in January, 1850, occur these words. 

‘At the contemplated terminus of your road, 
and where it will intersect the Columbus and 
Cleveland road, the cirectors of the Bellefontaine 
and Indiana raylroad, now being located, intend to 
commence their road, which connects with the In- 
dianapolis and Bellefontaine railroad, now under 
rapid continuation, to the flourishing capital of In- 
diana, and thence to Terre Haute on the western 
border of the State, forming one continuous central 
railroad from the Delaware to the Wabash, appro- 
priating to itself the business of all the roads con- 
structed and in progress from.the Ohio to the 
Lakes.” 

And in the third annual report, published in Jan- 
uary, 1851, the annexed paragraphs will be found 
‘as the second link in the great central chain of 
railroads, from Philadelphia to St. Louis, by the 
way of Indianapolis, our road occupies a highly 
important position; and the companies comprising 
the chain, have aided each other, by mutual efforts, 
to draw. public attention to the vast consequences 
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which will flow from bringing together the several 
links of this grand communication, which is now 
advancing to a speedy and successful consumma- 
tion.” 

“The whole length of the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia railroad will be 185 miles from rary 2 to 
its point of intersection with the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, and Cincinnati railroad at Crestline near Ga- 
lion. On the map accompanying this report, Crest- 
line (a proposed new town) and Galion are repre- 
sented as almost in contact; and in the skeleton 
map of Ohio, published by J. R. Straughan Esgq., 
resident Engineer, and approved by S. W. Roberts, 
Esq., Chief Engineer of the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia railroad company, the terminus of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania is shewn at Galion. 

I can find nothing in any of the reports of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania company, calculated to 
create the impression that the Bellefontaine and 
Indiana railroad is not the direct continuing link 
in the great chain leading to Indianapolis, etc. 

Are the stockholders of the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia company prepared to endorse the statement that 
the Bellefontaine and Indiana railroad is not the 
legitimate extension of the great chain so often ad- 
verted to, and in such glowing terms ? 

Galion was the point of junction first designated 
by the Ohio and Pennsylvania company. In Jan- 
uary, 1850, the Ohio and Indiana railroad compa- 
ny did not exist. The Bellefontaine and Indiana 
company located their road to Galion before any 
location had been made on the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
yania railroad west of Mansfield, and the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania company, (apparently attach- 
ing more importance to the northwest connection 
towards Chicago, than to the great central line 
towards Indianapolis,) afterwards located their 
line to a point on the Cleveland and Columbus 
railroad, 4 miles from Galion. Should it be con- 
structed on the route as now located, it will involve 
the necessity of making 4 miles of connecting 
track, or, using 4 miles of the Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus railroad, which latter alternative would of 
course be attended with decisive disadvantages to 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania company, and operate 
directly in favor of the route towards Cleveland 
and New York and Boston instead of the route 
through Pitisburg and Philadelphia. 

If the Bellefontaine and Indiana road is to be 
regarded as the principal continuation of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania line, the connection should be 
made with that view. If the Ohio and Indiana 
line is to be considered its main extension, the lo- 
cation viewed in that light, is now right. It is for 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad company to 
decide, though the stockholders in the Pennsylvania 
railroad company are also interested in the opera- 
tion. EXAMINER. 





Canada, 

Quebec and Richmond Railroad.—The city coun- 
cil of Quebec has passed the ordinance granting a 
loan of £100,000 in aid of the Quebec and Rich- 
mond railroad, by which a communication will be 
formed between that city and the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence railroad, at a distance of about 70 miles 
from Montreal. It was staied a short time since 
that a contract had been made for the grading of 
this road, to be commenced this autumn, subject 
only to the contingency of this loan being granted. 
The Montreal Gazette says that the business which 
has been done by the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
railroad since it was opened to Richmond, has been 


twice as much as its most sanguine friends had an- 
ticipated, 
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Influence of Artificial Means of Commnuni- 
cation upon Commerce. 

So long as natural water courses were used, as 
the cheapest and most expeditious routes for the 
transportation of property, large towns were of ne- 
cessity located upon navigable rivers, or so situat- 
ed as to be accessible by shipping from the ocean. 
Towns grow up upon the most convenient location 
for the depot of the produce of the inhabitants of a 
particular section of country, and from which they 
can most readily procure their supplies of foreign 
merchandise; and as the primitive mode of trans- 
portation was by water, so far as this can be made 
available, all large cities are almost invariably so 
situated, as to enjoy this mode of transportation. 

But a new element is at work in the science of 
locomotion, which is completely overriding the 
laws which gave birth to, and located our older 
cities. Rivers were formerly used as routes of in- 
ternal commerce, by reason of superior economy 
to any other mode. If we can supersede rivers by 
routes still cheaper, and more expeditious, new 
cities must spring up on the new lines of intercom- 
munication, and those which rely solely upon their 
old avenues, must inevitably retrograde, if not en- 
tirely sink into insignificance. 

As short as has been the time since the introdue- 
tion of railroads, our own experience is full of il- 
lustrations of the truth of the above remarks.— 
Those of our cities which led off in the construc- 
tion of these works received a new impulse, and 
shot rapidly ahead of all their neighbors and rivals. 
The effect was soon seen, and the cause admitted 
by all. Nearly every town in this country of any 
considerable importance, or that aspires to become 
so, has been forced to construct, or to commence 
the construction of, railroads, as the only means of 
protecting its trade from the encroachments of 
their more enterprising rivals, who led off in this 
new movement. 

The northern States, from their greater wealth 
and dense population, first commenced the con- 
struction of railroads, and for the same reason stil] 
maintain their superiority. ‘The roads from the 
leading northern cities have now reached distant 
sections of the country, and we begin to see illus- 
trations on a larger scale ot what was before con- 
fined within a much smaller sphere. While rail- 
roads were in their infancy, their influence was 
confined within the narrow limits of a few miles, 
and was seen in the growth or decadence of rival 
villages and towns. With the wider extension of 
the system, though but yet very imperfectly devel- 
oped, we see them begin to exert their influence 
upon cities thousands of miles apart, in adding to 
the already overflowing business of some, and in 
threatening to sap the very foundation of the pros- 
perity of others. 

These general views are strikingly confirmed by 
comparing the present condition of New York and 
New Orleans. The latter is situated at the mouth 
of a river, having, with its branches, more miles of 
navigable water than any other in the world, and 
draining the largest and most fertile valley on the 
globe. For this great valley, the Mississippi is the 
only natural outlet, and the city of New Orleans 
has been the only depot of its immense products. 
So favorable is the position of New Orleans for 
eommercial greatness, that should any person be 
called upon to point out on a map of the world, the 
site where should grow up the greatest city, he 
would certainly select that occupied by New Or- 
leans-~so superior are the advantages in her favor 





over all others, 





How is it, on the other hand, with New York ? 
She, to be sure, possesses one of the most magnifi- 
cent and convenient harbors to be found im the 
world, and the majestic Hudson, which, though 
hardly excelled by any other river in the excellence 
of its navigation, and the splendor of its scenery, 
brings her in contact with a very small extent of 
country. With all the advantages which we have 
named, the trade of New York was confined to ‘a 
small territory, watered by the Hudson. She was 
even cut off from nearly all connection with dis- 
tant parts of our own State, from the almost im- 
passable condition of our common roads. The 
west to her was a terra incognita, so long as her 
trade was limited to the narrow belt of country bor- 
dering the Hudson. She occupied, both as regard- 
ed her population and commerce, a secondary po- 
sition in the rank of American cities. Philadel- 
phia was regarded, at home and abroad, as a much 
more important town, and was in possession of the 
greater part of the trade of the country, and the en- 
tire tiade of the west, which is now regarded as the 
true source of wealth and prosperity by all our At- 
lautic cities. 

New York showed nothing more than the ordi- 
nary growth of a town, keeping pace only with the 
growth of the surrounding country, until the open- 
ing of the Erie canal. This work was built at a 
time when water carriage was believed to be supe- 
rior to every mode, as it was, to every known one. 
The effect which followed the opening of this great 
work. was immediate and decisive. The trade 
which formerly went to Philadelphia, over the or- 
dinary wagon roads, was immediately turned into 
new channels, and from that time New York shot 
ahead of all her rivals, aud soon left them far be- 
hind in the race for commercial supremacy. She 
has ever since steadily enla: zed the sphere of her 
influence, until she has nearly driven all her rivals 
out of the most coveted field, the west, and is now 
in the almost exclusive possession of that portion 
of it bordering upon the great lakes, and is rapidly 
attracting to herself that portion of it which has 
been accustomed to use the Mississippi as their 
outlet to a market, and to receive through New Or- 
leans their supplies of foreign merchandise. 

The Erie canal opened a water line from New 
York to the great lakes. These virtually carried 
that great work a thousand miles further west, to 
Chicago. To avail themselves of this new route, 
the people of Ohio, Indiana and lllinois* have con- 
structed four extensive lines of canal, from differ- 
ent points on the lakes, to the navigable waters of 
the great valley, the Ohio and the Illinois rivers. 
The Erie canal being the cheapest outlet for these 
States, and the different works of which we have 
spoken, gave the inhabitants of almost every por- 
tion of the State we have named, a comparatively 
cheap and expeditious outlet tothe seaboard, The 
immense trade immediately thrown upon the Erie 
canal, enabled our people to steadily reduce the 
tolis, till these at last reached a figure far below 
what was once believe! to be possible. The effect 
of the low rates was to attract an increased busi- 
ness, which promoted still more the rapid growth 
of our city; thus adding at the same time to its va- 
lue as a market for the produce of the west. 

It never entered into the heads of the projec- 
tors of this work, that a different direction could be 
given to the commerce of the Mississippi river, nor 
had this idea been seriously entertained by any one, 


— 


* Her canal is nearly completed to the Ohio ri- 
ver, 
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till within a comparatively recent period. The 
fact had to be proved, before the idea could gain 
any credence. New York has now entered the 
lists with a new rival. She is now disputing with 
New Orleans the supremacy for the trade of the 
Mississippi valley, and success thus far has been 
as marked, and the corresponding effect upon her 
rival is as palpably visible, as they were in our 
contest with Baltimore and Philadelphia. Already 
has New York struck a decisive blow at the busi- 
ness ot New Orleans, which is rapidly being re- 
duced, by the loss of the trade of the upper portions 
of the great valley, which is being drawn through 
the channels of which we have spoken, to New 
York. 

The result already produced is most marked, and 
has caused a corresponding consternation and 
dismay among the people of New Orleans. They 
feel and acknowledge the inroad already made up- 
on their trade, and they are endeavoring to arouse 
themselves to some effort to ward off the danger 
which threatens such disastrous consequences. 

The results which have thus far been accom- 
plished, have been effected entirely through the 
medium of the New York and the western canals. 
The Ohio canals gave us the trade of that State. 
The Wabash canal has exerted the same effect in 
Indiana, as fast as its different divisions have been 
opened. The completion ot the Illinois canal has 
produced the same result there, and has extended 
the sphere of our influence to the Mississippi. On 
this account, the Illinois canal may perhaps be re- 
garded as of more importance to this city than ei- 
ther those of Ohio or Indiana. The effects that 
followed the opening of these was, in a measure, 
confined to the immediate section of country trav- 
ersed by them, but the Illinois canal carries us to 
the very centre of the great valley, and taps the 
grand artery through which has flown its life’s 
blood, which has built up and sustained the cities 
and towns npon its banks. The Illinois canal is 
rapidly changing the course of trade in the west. 
Through this route, the whole Lake region receives 
its supplies of sugar, molasses, hemp, and all the 
products of the Southern States cunsumed at the 
north; and on the other hand, northern and east- 
ern manufactures and foreign merchandize takes 
the same route to the southern and western con- 
sumer. The Illinois river is well known to be one 
of the best for navigation in the United States, and 
this river in connection with the canal brings New 
York into direct intercourse with a very large sec- 
tion of country that formerly used the Mississippi 
as the only means of procuring their foreign sup- 
plies, and sending their produce toa market. A 
merchant at Quincy, or at Peoria for instance, in- 
stead of going to St. Louis or New Orleans for his 
goods, comes directly to New York and purchases 
at first hand and saves the commission formerly 
paid to the western jobber. The course of trade 
instead of being parallel with the river is now at 
right angles to it. The tendency of this will be to 
divide it among a larger number of smaller towns 
instead of concentrating it ata few points. 

If the results which we have stated have been 
brought about through the agency of canals, how 
much more emphatic will be the change when the 
railroad shall have superseded the canals, and 
when the numerous lines, now in progress shall 
reach the Mississippi. At least six lines of rail- 
roads, are in progress, which, will strike that river 
between the mouth of the Wisconsin and the Ohio, 
three of them based upon Lake Michigan. 

These at the several places, at which they touch 


the Mississippi, will intercept the trade arriving at 
such points, and transport it direct to eastern mar- 
kets, These roads all coincide with the natura! 
direction of trade in the west, while the Mississip- 
pi for most articles is at right angles to it, and it 
is not difficult to see that trade will in the end fol- 
low its appropriate routes. 

If the views we have expressed are correct, it 
certainly becomes the leading to cities on the Mis- 
sissippi, New Orleans and St. Louis for instance, 
to make use of all the means in their power to 
maintain their trade against the encroachments of 
New York. The longer this is delayed the greater 
will be the difficulty of meeting them. New Or- 
leans in particular must now act with promptness 
and energy or her culiminating point will soon 
be passed. 





Cincinnati and Mississippi Railroad, 

Great satisfaction is expressed by the people 
of St. Louis and Cincinnati at prospect of the 
early completion of this extensive line of rail- 
road, which has been recently placed under con- 
tract toa New York company, headed by Mr. Sey- 
mour. The whole road will be about 330 miles 
long. The iron alone at $45 per ton, delivered, 
will cost about $15,000. 

Should the Illinois division of this road be vigo- 
rously pushed, it can be completed in less than two 
years. Such we presume will be the case, as the 
work can, with equal convenience be commenced at 
both ends, at the same time. Should the Evans- 
ville railroa! be extended to Terre Haute with- 
in the same time, a railroad route will be opened 
to St. Louis mach sooner than has been anticipat- 
ed. In about one year from this time the Great 
Western line will have reached Terre Haute, and 
until a direct line from that place, shall be carried 
across lhe States, travel will take the ronte indicat- 
ed. We have no doubt that in less than two years 
the road between Vincennes (a point on the Cin- 
cinnati ro.d) and ‘Terre Haute will be constructed, 
while we see but little prospect of the early open 
ing of aroad in Terre Haute, Alton or St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





Iron by way of the Lakes, 

If any one is desirous of seeing a lively state of 
things, says the Sandusky Commercial Register, 
let him take a stroll up town and see the landing 
of railway iron on Sheldon’s dock. The following 
vessels are now unloading: New Haven, Paragon, 
Albatross, Westchester, Monsoon, Palestine and 
Niagara. The Florence and Castalia are in the 
bay. 

We learn that before the arrival of the above 
vessels, there were about 10,000 bars on the dock, 
and when they have discharged their cargoes, there 
will be from 16,000 to 20,000. Besides these, there 
are three or four vessels on their way up, laden 
with iron, It is sent up the road as fast as possi- 
ble. The iron is principally for the Mad River 
road, and the balance for the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton, and the Cincinnati and Hillsborough 
roads, 








RO 





Railroad Iron. 
HE undersigned offer for sale 1000 tons Rail- 
road Iron, (about 56 lbs. to the yard,) now at 
Brooklyn. 
CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
Oct. 1, 1851. 51 New st. 


M, B. Hewson, Civil Engineer, 








(Open to a New E en! 
Memphis, — ‘) 
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To Railroad Companies. 
H. & F. BLANDY, Proprietors 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE WORKS, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

ESPECTFULLY give notice to Railroad Com- 
panies that they are now prepared to furnish 
Engines of the most approved construction and fin- 
ish, which, for capacity, speed and durability, are not 
excelled in this country. 

Also, all other Railroad machinery, of both wrought 
and cast iron, pertaining to the road, stations or ma- 
chine shops. 

Terms as favorable as any other builders in the 
United States. 

The facilities for transportation froii Zanesville 
are as guod as from any other point in the Union 
having steamboat navigation to the Ohio river, an 
Canal boat and Railroad connection with the Ohio 
river and Lakes. 

One of their Engines, the “ Musxineum,” on the 
Central Ohio Railroad, may be referred to, or others, 
at their works. The attention of those interested is 
invited, and orders solicited, 

Oct. 30th, 1851. 


Notice to Contractors. 


Enainegr’s Orrice, CircLEVILLE, 
October, 29, 1851. 

—— PROPOSALS will be received by the 

undersigned, at the Office of the Cincinnati, 
Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad Co., in this 
place, until 5 o’clock, P. M., of Monday, the 17th 
ot November next, for the clearing, grubbing, gra- 
ding, bridging and masonry of all that portion of 
said road lying between the towns of Morrow, in 
Warren county, and Lancaster in Fairfield coun- 
ty, a distance of 89 miles. 

Bids, including with the above the ballasting, 
furnishing and laying down the ties, and laying 
the track of said road, wlll also be considered. 

Bills specifying a per centage of stock and coun- 
ty bonds, or both, to be received in payment, are 
also invited. 

The maps, plans, profiles and the line itself are 
now ready for examination. The work submitted 
comprises a large amount of good work, and the 
attention of contractors generally is solicited. 

By order of the board, 

TRACY McCRACKEN, 
Chief Engineer C., W. & Z. R. R. Co. 


To Contractors. 
Orrice oF THE E. anv Iu. R. R. Co., 
Evansville, Oct. 23d, 1851. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office from the 13th to the 23d day of Decem- 
ber next, for the grubbing, grading and bridging 
of that portion of the Evansville and Illinois rail- 
road, lying between Princeton and Vincennes, a 
distance of 24 miles. 

This work includes two bridges; one across 
White River, about 600 feet, the other across Pa- 
toka, about 200 feet. 

Contractors will state what proportion of the 
Stock of the Company will be taken in pe. 

Plans, profiles and specifications, will be ex- 
hibited, and all requisite information given at the 
Office of the company in Evansville, on and after 
the 13th day of December next. By order of the 
Board of Directors. SAM’L. HALL, 

President. 


RAILROAD SPRINGS. 
Fuller’s India-rubber Springs. 


HESE are now made in our own Factory, of 
the best materials. Each spring is guaranteed 
to perform the required work. Purchasers guaran- 
teed against adverse claims. : 
Car Builders will save great expense by calling 
at the office of the Company. 
23 Courtlandt St., New York. 


To Railroad Companies. 
HE undersigned has discovered and patented 
an imperishable, cheap, and sufficiently elas- 
tic substance, to be introduced between the sill and 
rail, so that the stone sill can be used in place of 
the wooden sill: entirely overcoming that rigidity 

where the rail is laid eee stone. e 

J. B. GRAY, Philadelphia, 
July 10, 1851, 4m ; 
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To Stone Masons. 
HE NEW ALBANY AND SALEM RAIL- 
road Company have about 10,000 c. yards of 
Abutment Masonry to let at private contract, to be 
completed by the Ist of July, 1852. ; 

To contractors who can produee testimonials of 
character for ability as stone Masons, fair, remu- 
nerating prices will be given. 

Early applicants, by securing the work now of- 
fered, will gain advantages over competitors for 
the erection of an additional 15,000 yards, to be let 
out early next spring, in bridging the streams be- 
tween Bedford and Michigan City, via Blooming- 
ton, Gosport, Crawfordsville and Lafayette, (the 
most productive and healthy region in Indiana,) by 
the knowledge they will have acquired of the re- 
sources of the country. 

Application may be made in person, or by letter 
addressd to the undersigned, at New Albany, In- 
diana. S. B. WILSON, Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, New Albany, 

Sept. 29th, 1851. 


Engine Waste. 
LEAN WASTE for Locomotive and Steam- 
boat Engines, in lots as wanted; also, superior 
Steam Packing. Orders, with oy directions 

for forwarding, should be addressed to 

J. MORTIMER HALL, 
36 South st., New York. 
November 1. 3m 


Notice to Contractors. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 
HE Sixth and last Division of the Atlantic 
anc St. Lawrence railroad will be placed un- 
der contract on the 10th day of November next, 
and proposals will be received until that date by 
the subscribers, at Sargeant’s Tavern in the town 
of Northumberland, N. H. 

Plans and profiles will be in readiness for exami- 
nation at the Engineer’s Office in Northumberland, 
on and after the Ist of November. 

This Division extends from the Connecticut 
River in the town of Stratford, N. H., to the boun- 
dary line of Canada, a distance of about forty 
miles, 

No Spirituous Liquors will be allowed on the 
work, and bids of contractors who have heretofore 
failed to pay their laborers, on this, or any other 
work, will not be considered. 

Cash payments will be made monthly, reserving 
ten per cent. until the final completion of the 


contract. 
JOHN M. WOOD & CO. 
October 14th, 1851. 


To Contractors. 
Orrice Witmineton & Mancuester R. R. Co., 
Marion C. H., S. C., October 18, 1851. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received until 
the 15th of December next, for the Piers of a 
Bridge across the Great Pee Dee River. The job 
comprises four piers, one a very heavy pier for a 
draw, and the sinking of cast iron hollow piles by 
“ Dr. Pott’s Pneumatic Process,” for forming foun- 
dations. The plans and specifications of the picrs 
will be exhibited by the Secretary of the Company 
at Marion Court House, and by the Resident En- 
ineer, L. J. Fleming, Esq., at Wilmington, North 
arolina. WALTER GWYNN, 
Chief Engineer Wilm. and Man. R.R. 
November 1. Richmond, Va. 


Best Cast Steel Axles & Tires, 
(A NEW ARTICLE,) 

For Railroad Carriages and Locomotives. 
tig quality of this Steel is sufficiently attested 

in the announcement that it has carried off the 
first prizes awarded at the World’s competition of 
1851, in London. The axles are in general use on 
the Continent, and are now offered in competition 
with any other that can be produced; and to be 
tested in any way that may be cesired by the Engi- 
neers of the Unitea States, either by impact or by 
torsion, This Steel is manufactured by Fried 
Krupp, Esq., of Essen, in Renish Prussia, repre- 
sented in the United States b 
THOS. PROSSER & SON, 

28 Platt st., New York. 














November 1. 





Railroad Iron. 


T= undersigned are prepared to enter into con- 
tracts now at specific prices, to deliver Rail- 
road lron during the coming Winter and Spring, 
free on board at the shipping ports in Wales, or at 
ports in the United States. 
CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
Sept. 30, 1851. No. 51 New st. 


Notice to Bridge Builders. 


ROPOSALS will be received at the Engi- 
neer’s Office at Charlottesville, Va., on the 
14th of November, for the construction of a bridge 
over Mechum’s river, on the Virginia Central 
Railroad. The length of the Bridge will be 350 
feet, in three spans. Height of Bridge above the 
river 70 feet. Bids will be received on Howe’s 
plan and Town’s lattice. The work to be finished 
by the first of July, 1852, but the timber to be pro- 
cured at once. Plans and specifications will be 
ready to be exhibited on the 28th inst. 
T. COLDEN RUGGLES, 
Civil Engineer Va. Central R. R. 
Charlottesville, Oct. 11, 1851. 
N. B.—Good timber may be procured in the vi- 
cinity of the line of the road, which will be in ope- 
ration to a point 3 miles from the bridge. 








IX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
NORTHERN INDIANA RAILRO.iD 7 PER 
CENT MORTGAGE BONDS. 

The Northern Indiana railroad company offer 
for sale $600,000 of their 7 per cent. mortgage, 
bonds with interest coupons annexed. 

They are in sums of $1,000 each, payable Aug- 
ust the Ist, 1861, with interest at.7 per cent. semi- 


The whole line of roads of this y is under 
contract; the grading and bridging on 60 miles are 
completed, and the rails laid on 50 miles of it. 
The iron has been purchased for the whole road 
from the boundary of Michigan to Chicago, and 
most of it is delivered on the line ready for use. 
The road is finished 30 miles to South Bend, to 
which point the cars are now running from Mon- 
roe and Toledo, and the work of laying down the 
rails is in active progress upon the residue of the 
iine. The main line from the East to Laporte 
(some 56 miles) will be opened next month, and 
the whole road from Lake Erie to Chicago, in 
March next, when the journey from Lake Erie to 
Chicago, may easily be made in 8 hours. 

The means for the construction and equipment 
of the Northern Indiana road are provided by stock 
and bonds. 

Nearly one million of dollars are subscribed to 
the stock, about $850,000 of which is taken in New 
York and the Eastern States, the remainder along 
the line of the road. An average of 50 per cent. 
has been paid on these subscriptions, and the resi- 
due is being regularly paid at the call of the com- 
pany. 

For providing the remaining means required to 
complete the work, the company have issued their 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of one million of 
dollars in all, as above stated, proceeds of most of 
which are wanted to pay for iron rails, machi- 
nery, &c. 

The mortgage empowers the trustee, in case of 
failure to pay either interest or principal, to take 
possession of the road, with its equipments, and 
receive its earnings, or to sell the same, on due 
notice, and apply the proceeds in payment. 

That this road will prove one of great usefulness 


annually on the Ist of February and Ist of August,|4nd profit will at once be seen by reference toa 
payable atthe Mechanics’ Bank in this city, where|™ap of its line and connections, being an essential 
the principal is also payable, and are secured by a|!ink in the great chain of railways from the city 


mortgage to Shepherd Knapp, Esq., of New York, 
in trust for-the bondholders. 


of New York to the Mississippi river along the 
southern extremity of the two great Lakes, tra- 


They are issued under acts of the Legislature. of] Versing as it does one of the most productive agri- 


Indiana, authorising their issue and the mortgage 
as above, to secure the same. 


cultural regions in the United States, while its cost 


The amount ot|per mile will be less than one-half the usual cost 


bonds to be thus issued under the mortgage, is li- of railroads of the same class in the Eastern States. 


mited to One Million of dollars, $400,000 of which 


As a local road alone, giving an outlet to the pro- 


have been disposed of, and $600,000 are now offer- ductive region it traverses, it is confidently believed 


ed for sale. 


that it will pay a large profit upon its cost without 


The mortgage covers the whole road of the com-|feference to its connections. 


pany in Indiana, and is the first and only lien 
thereon. 

This embraces the entire line from its connection 
at the State line of Michigan with the Michigan 
Southern road (of which it is an extension) through 
Elkhart, Mishawaka, South Bend, and Laporte, to 
the boundary of [llinois, about 100 miles: a line 
to and from Michigan city of about 25 miles, con- 
necting with the same, anda line of 10 miles from 
Elkhart to Goshen—making in all about 135 miles 
of road. 


The proof of this is found in the earnings of the 
Michigan Southern railroad for the past five months 
which, untilits connections are formed is to be re- 
garded asa local road, and is of about equal length 
with the Noxthern Indiana road, and traverses a 
country not more productive, viz :— 

For May, 1851.$24 427 | For August, 1851.24,196 
For June, do.... 22,511 | For September, do.35,217 
For July, do.... 20,603 | 

$126,954 





ORB cdi wiee ceed tekdieceetcevens 
It will be thus seen that the security offered is of 


"Fhe company hold also, by lease and contract, a|the highest character. 


line from the western boundary of Indiana to Chi- 
cago, of about 13 miles. 


Sealed proposals will be received for any amount 
not less than $1,000, until the 12th day ot Novem- 


By an existing contract between this company |ber next, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


and the Michigan Southern company, a continuous 
line of railroads is formed from the head of Lake 


Proposals may be addressed to WINSLOW, 
LANIER & CO., No. 52 Wall-street, or E. C. 


Erie, at Monroe and Toledo, in a very direct course| LITCHFIELD, Treasurer of the Company, No. 


through Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana 
to Chicago—a distance from Monroe of 246 miles, 
and from Toledo of 243—all to be under one su- 
perintendence and management, and for all practi- 
cal purposes forming one joint interest. 

At Chicago this line of road connects with the 
“Chicago and Rock Island road,” to be extended 
to the Mississippi river, at Rock Island, 180 miles 
long, and which is under contract. 

Also, with the Chicago and Galena railroad, 
about 84 miles of which is now about completed 
and in use, the entire line of which, it is expected 
will be completed to the Mississippi river in all 
next year. 

Also, with the Illinois Central railroad, to run 
trom Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio river, to 
Chicago. 

At Toledo it unites with the 
roads along the shore of Lake 
Dunkirk and Buffalo. 


at chain of rail- 
ie to Cleveland, 
This whole south shore 


47 Beaver-st., indorsed ‘“‘Proposals for Northern 
Indiana Railroad Bonds.” 

Twenty-five per cent. of the purchase money 
will be required to be paid immedialely upon ac- 
ceptance of the bids; and the remainder in equal 
payments on the 25th of November and the 10th 
ot December next. Any purchaser will be at li- 
berty to pay in full at once, and interest upon the 
bonds will run from date of payment. 

Three hundred thousand dollars (one-half the 
amount now offered) will be disposed of absolutely 
and without reserve, to the highest bidders. 

The company reserve the right to withdraw the 
remainder, if the offers are not satisfactory. 

All necessary information in relation to the bonds 
together with maps, may be obtained by the call- 
ing on Winslow Lanier & Co., or E. C. Litchfield 
at either of which places copies of the bonds and 


mortgage uf be h 
GEORGE BLISS JOHN STRYKER. 


line will probably be completed in the course of EDWIN C. LITCHFIELD, CALVIN BURR, 


the next season, and parts of it will be opened for _— WHITE, 
ew 


use the present year. 





Committee of the Directory, 
York, Oct. 20, 1851, . 
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Bridges & Brother, 
| DEALERS LN 


RS 
RAILROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 
64 Courtlandt street, New York. 

Having established a general Depot for the sale 
ct articles used in the construction of Railroads, 
Locomotive Engines and Railroad Cars, we would 
ipvite your attention to our establishment. We 
nave already in store a good assortment of CAR 
FINDINGS and other articles used in the trade, 
and feel justified in saying, that should you desire 
anything in our line, we can supply on terms per- 
tectly satisfactory, and in the event of your desir- 
ing to order, you may feel assured that your terms 
will be as good as though you were here to make 
your own purchases, 

Among our goods may be found Railroad Car 
Wheels, Axles, Jaws and Boxes, Nuts and Wash- 
ers, Bolts, Brass Seat Hooks and Rivets, Window 
and Biind Springs, Lifters and Catchers, Door 
Locks, Knobs and Butts, Ventilators and Rings, 
Car Lamps, Coach and Wvod Screws, Jack and 
Bed Screws and Babbitt’s Metal; also Plushes, Da- 
mask, Enameled Head Linings, Cotton Duck for 
Top Covering in width sufficient without seams, 
Curled Hair and all other articles appertaining to 
cars. . 

Also a new and valuable CAR DOOR LOCK, 
well adapted to the Sliding Door. This is decid- 
edly the best yet introduced. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE LANTERNS, the 
best article made inthe country, Whistles, Gauge 
and Oil Cocks, Hemp Packing, American, Russian 
and Italian. We are also agents for Lightner’s 
Patent Journal Box for Car Axles, that invaluable 
invention, for the economical use and preservation 
of Car Journals. 

Coach VARNISH and Japan of the best quality. 

We would also offer our services for the purchase 
as well as for the sale of goods on commission.— 
Both members of our firm have had the experience 
of many years in the manufacture of Railroad Cars, 
and our Senior was a member of the well known 
house of Davenport & Brinces, Car Manutfac- 
turers,Cambridgeport, Mass. With our knowledge 
ot matters pertaining to Railroads, we feel quite 
copfident in giving satisfaction to both buyer and 
seller, and hope that through assiduity and atten- 
tion to any business entrusted to our care we shall 
merit a continuance of confidence and patronage. 

BRIDGES & BROTHER. 

July 22, 1851. 


Lightner’s Patent Axle Boxes. 
a tpn Undersigned are Agents for, and offer for 
sale, Lightner’s Patent Azle Boxes, for Rail- 
road.Cars and Tenders, which have, by thorough 
experience, been demonstrated to be one of the most 
valaghie improvements ever introduced in Loco- 
motion. The saving effected in oil alone, will in 
a tew months pay the first cost of these boxes, inde- 
pendent of other advantages. They are now in use 
upon the following, among other roads, viz: 
Boston and Worcester, Boston and Providence, 
Bosten and Fitchburgh, Nashua and Lowell, Pro- 
videuce and Worcester, Northern, N.H., Cheshire, 
Manchester and Lawrence, Concord, N.H., Con- 
cord and Claremont, Ogdensburg, (Northern, N.Y.) 
Stonington, New London Willimantic and Palmer, 
New Jersey Central, New Hampshire Central, 
Worcester and Nashua, Fitchburg and Worcester, 
Connecticut and Passumpsic, Lowell and Law- 
rence, Salem and Lowell, Wilton Branch, New- 
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Below will be found the certificates of a number 
of gentlemen, whose opinions will be good authori- 
ty in every part of the couatry. 


Office Boston and Prov. R. R., 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1849. 
Mr. Joun Licutner, 

Sir,—lIt affords me pleasure to say, that after two 
years’ trial of your boxes, I am fully and entirely 
satisfied of their superiority over any other pattern 
we have uséd. This superiority consists in econo- 

Ls oil and frevdom. from “ gar I ity 
t every pattern of box in use, of any note, an 
dp Bt hesitate to say, that you have rieed one 
which in every respect combines greater advanta- 
ges than any "Vihet within: Wowtatice: ties! 
advantages are so manifest, hatI am fitting up all 








our cars with your boxes, as fast as practicable. 

Annexed, is a statement of an experiment with 
your boxes, the result of which may be of use to 
your interests. 

Ten passenger cars, running 72 wheels, fitted up 
with Lightner’s boxes used 414 pints of Patent Oil, 
at 50 cts. per gallon, ran 43,099 miles, equa! to 5°18 
pints per wheel for 43,099 miles. Speed, 30 to 40 
miles per hour. 

Very respecttully yours, 
W. RAYMOND LEE, Supt. 

I have examined the above statement of Mr. Lat, 
and fully concur with him in his opinion of the su- 
periority of Lightner’s box. 

GEORGE S. GRIGGS, 
Supt. Machine Shop B. & P. R. R. 


Boston, July 26, 1849. 

This is to certify that J. Lightner’s axle boxes for 
railroad cars and locomotive tenders, have been in 
use on the Boston and Worcester railroad one year, 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce it, in my opinion, 
the best and most economical one in use, requiring 
less oil, of easy application, not susceptible of de- 
rangement, as in most kinds in use. hen requir- 
ing repairs or renewal, the same may be done in 
one-fourth of the time usually occupied for that 
purpose. The box requires oiling not oftener than 
once a month—is kept quite free from dust, and 
consequently wears much longer than those gene- 


rally in use. 
D. N. PICKERING, 
Supt. Motive Power, B. & W. R. R. 


Office of Boston Locomotive Works, 
The Boston Locomotive Company have been us- 
ing J. Lightner’s patent axle boxes under the ten- 
them more highly spoken of by the railroad com- 
panies that have used them in regard to economy 
adjustment, than any other boxes which they have 
used. We therefore do not hesitate to recommend 

DANIEL F. CHILD, 

Treas. Boston Locomotive Works. 
Taunton Locomotive Works, 
Taunton, July 7, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of yesterday came to hand 
in which you ask what success we have met with, 
gines, &c. 

We have put it in use on the Boston and Provi- 
railroad, Central railroad, N. J., Norfolk County, 
Rutland and Burlington, and as yet we have not 
have used of it, and witnessed, we do not hesitate 
to say that it is superior to anything in use for that 
of access, and the reservoir is held close to the 
shaft, and the oil and journal is perfectly secure 
without replenishing the oil. The brass in the box 
is changed very much easier than by any other plan 

Very resp. yours 
W.W. FAIRBANKS, Agent. 
Providence, Dec. 17th, 1850. i 
H. F. ALexanper, Esa., 
locomotives have been in use under a portion of the 
passenger cars and engines ofthis company for up- 
tisfaction. 
Though combining many excellent qualities, 


December 12th, 1849. 
ders of their engines for several months, and find 
in the use of oil, their durability and their ease of 
them to all railroad companies. 
: 
Mr. H. F. ALexanper, 
in using Mr. Lightner’s patent box for cars, en- 
dence railroad, New Bedford and Taunton Branch 
had one complaint from them; and from what we 
purpose. It is simple in its construction, and easy 
from dust; they will run from four to six weeks 
that we have seen. ; 
Office Providence & Worcester R. R. Co., 

Sir,—The “ Lightner patent boxes” for cars and 
wards of two years, and have given very great sa- 
_ great superiority consists in the economy ol 


The result of experiments upon this road shows 
the consumption ot! oil by the use of this box, to be 
not more than one sixth part the quantity consum- 
ed by the use of the common box. 

With the common box, eight passenger cars, 64 
wheels, running 90 miles per day, consumed in 12 
months 520 gallons of oil, being an average’ of 8} 
gallon per whee per annum. 


With the Lightner box the same cars running 
the same number of miles per day, during the same 
space of time consumed 73% gallons of oii, being an 
average of 1} gallon per wheel per annum. 

So manifest are its advantages over any other 
box used by this company, it is intended tc place it 
under all our cars as svon as practicable. 

Besides the saving of oil, as they aftord complete 
security from dust, we think them more durable 
than any other box in use. 

Another advantage resulting from the use of this 
box is, cars run more easier than with the common 
box. The saving in fuel which it would effect, 
would of itself, we think be a sufficient inducement 
to use this box in preference to any other known 
to us, 

ay, 
C H. SOUTHWICK, Supt. 

JOHN B. WINSLOW, 

Supt. Machine Shop, P. & W. R. R. 


Cambridgeport, April 5th, 1851. 
H. F. Avexanper, Esq. 

Sir,—This may certify that I have been engaged 
in the manufacture of railway cars since 1834, and 
have built for the different railroad companies cars 
of all descriptions to the amount of three millions 
of dollars, and have used on the above cars all kinds 
of journal boxes, and find that none give better sa- 
tistaction than the “ Lightner patent box,” both on 
account of the saving of oil and the arrangement for 
taking out and re-placing the composition by means 
of the sliding key, and other conveniences which 
no other box possesses, 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES DAVENPORT. 


Worcester, March 17th, 1851. 
H. F. ALexanper, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I have been for 
some years past engaged in building cars, and that 
I have tried most, if not all of the patent boxes, and 
have found Lightner’s patent superior to all others 
as far as the saving of oil is concerned, also the 
ease with which they are fitted and exchanged in 
case they get out of order. 

For the last three years, | have put them under 
all of the cars I have built, and in every instance 
they have given the mostentire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
OSGOOD BRADLEY. 


Office Union Works, So. Boston, 
May 23d, 1€51. 

This certifies that | have applied Mr. J. Light- 
ner’s patent axle boxes to my locomotiues and ten- 
ders for the pasttwo years. 1 consider them supe- 
rior to all dhamapnnennbbial in their use, and pos- 
sessing many important advantages not found in 


any other boxes. 
SETH WILMARTH. 


Office 15, R. R. Exchange, Boston, 
June 1, 1851, 

This is to certify, that we have known the suc- 
cess of Lightner’s patent journal boxes upon vari- 
ous roads in New England the pastthree years, and 
have been led to examine their peculiar construc- 
tion.—We are well satisfied of their merits, and 
have adopted them upon oursmall gravel cars, and 
take pleasure, as we ever have done, in recom- 
mending their use upon all roads where we are em- 
ployed in the construction. 

GILMORE & CARPENTER, 
Contractors. 


Very res 
IS 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. Machine Shop, 
Manchester, May 31, 1851. 
H. F. Avexanner, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—We are using the Lightner box on 
all the engines and tenders we build, and we are sa- 
tisfied that it isthe best box in use, and recommend 
the es to all those who purchase engines at our 
works. 


Yours respectfully, 
0. W. BAYLEY, Agt. 
This is to certify that the Fitchburg railroa¢ 


company having become satisfied of the superiority 
of 7 La htner’s patent Axle Boxes for Railway 





Cars and Locomotive Tenders adopted the same 
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-_ are bringing them into general use upon their 


One year’s experience with the above improve- 
ment, has fully convinced me that there has never 
been anything offered to the public forthat purpose 
which possess such intrinsic value; int act, this is 
an improvement which seems to overcome all the 
difficulties found in all the various kinds now in 
use. It possesses very many ‘advantages over all 
others: Some of which are [first] the first cost is 
much ‘less than that of most boxesin use. [Second- 
ly] 75 per cent is saved in oil; one gill applied to 
each Journal once a month, or one quart to an 
eight wheel car, is all these boxes require per month 
[Thirdly] no dust ean gain access to the Journal, 
which is constantly lubricated with clean oil; hence 
the saving in repairs ot Journals and composition 
bearings, is a matter of importance. [Fourthly,] 
its construction is truly simple—not complicated, 
having nothing Hable to becomie louse by constant 
and severe service. {Fifthly} foreonvenience there 
is nothing which approaches this improvement.— 
The composition bearings may be removed from 
the Journals of an eight wheel car, by one man, 
and returned, or duplicates, in twenty minutes, 
while under the car: the same would require two 
men, at least half a day with other boxes in use.— 
The trucks and wheels using these boxes, ‘are free 
from oil and dirt, usually seen upon ‘al)- railroad 
cars, at great expense to the corporation. 

NATH’L JACKSON. 
Supt. Car Building and Repairs, F.R.R. Co. 


Boston, March 9, 1849. 

I hereby certify, that I have examined a box for 
Car Journals, invented by "Mr, Lightner of Rox- 
bury, Mass, and I haye thought*#o well of it that I 
have adopted it.on our railroad, I Have known of 
its success On Other roads. 

S M.PELTON, 
Supt. F. R. R. 


Office ‘of the Central R. R., N. J., 
Elizabethtewn, May 1849. 
H. F, ALExanper, Es@., 

Dear Sir:—Your favor, [wishing to be informed 
how we liked Lightner’s patent axle boxes for R.R. 
Journals,] has been duly received; in answer we 
would say, we have used the boxes on Locomotive 
tenders one year, more or less, and on our cars 
some six months. I consider them the best boxes 
in every respect, I have ever used, or even seen 
used on any other roads—for safety, durability and 
the economy pertaining to all the details connected 
with the boxes and Journals of R. R. Car wheels; 
and we'shall adopt them upon this road. 

Yours Respectfully, 
JOHN O. STEARNS. 
Supt. Central Railroad Co., N. J. 


Manchester, N. H., oie: 


Ist, 1850. 
H. F. Alexander, Sir, 

Ihave used “ Lightner’s. Boxes” under all the 
Cars of the Manchester and Lawrence railroad, 
and feel no hesitation: in saying that | think them 
to be the best boxes now in use. 

Yours, &c., 
THEODORE ATKINSON, Agent. 


Cheshire R. R. Office, Keene, 
March 5th, 1851. 
Mr.H.F. Alexander, 

Sir,—Lightner’s Patent Boxes have been used on 
the Cheshire R. R. about a year, and have given 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 

All the Passenger Cars now in use, and a con- 
siderable number of Merchandize Cars are furnish. 
ed with them, and they will take the place of the 
Common Boxes on all the cars as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Very Resp'’t. 
L. TILTON, 
Supt. Cheshire R. R. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
Boston, April Ist, 1851. 
H. F. Alexander; Esq., 
Dear Sir,—Lightner’s Patent oil saving box for 
railroad cars, has been adopted by this corporation ; 
we are taking out the common and substituting the 


Lightner’s at the rate of fifty boxes per month ; it 
will-soon take the place of all others, as it is decid- 
edly preferable to any heretofore used by this cor- 
poration. G. TWITCHELL, Supt. 


Statement of amount of oil used on 32 8-wheel 
freight cars, on the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road (with Lightner’s Boxes) from March 10, 1849, 
to February 27, 1851, and upon 12 8-wheeled pas- 
senger cars from September 8, 1849, to February 


27, 185). 
FREIGHT CARS. 
Amount Oil. No. —_— Amount Oil. No. — 
if 


1.—21 pts. 17.—234 pts. 
2—19 “ 6 18.—234 “ ll 
3.—25 =“ 13 19.—36 “ 21 
4—18 “ 7 20.—22 “ 10 
5.—22 “ 12 21.—384 “ 24 
6.—24 “ 13 22.—29 “ 23 
7—20 “ 1} 23.—354 23 
8—21 ‘ 1] 24.—37, “ 23 
9.—23, “ 10 25.—51 23 
10.—21 “ 9 26.—314 24 
11.—20 “ 9 27.—284 23 
12.—21, “ il 28.—36 “ 23 
13.—19 8 29.—503 ‘ 24 
14.—253 “ 17 30.—50  “ 23 
15.—204 “ 10 31.—41 “ 23 
16.—31 “ 18 32.—394 23 
Total, 925% pts. 510 
PASSENGER CARS. 
1.—194 pts. 18 7.—30 pts. 18 
2.—254 “ 18 8.—254 18 
3.—334 “ 16 9.—29 18 
4—19 “ 15 10.—464 “‘ 17 
5—15 “ 15 li—9g “ 9 
6.—22 “ 18 12,—654  “‘ 17 
Total, 340 pts. 197 


Averaging 1 4-5 pints of oil for freight, and 1 7-10 
for passenger cars per month only! 
All orders and enquiries promptly attended to. 
BRIDGES & BROTHER, 
No. 64 Courtlandt st., New York. 
July 25, 1851. 


Trautwine on R. R. Curves. 
By Joun C. Trautwine, Civil Engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J UST published, accompanied by a ‘Table of Nat- 

ural Sines and Tangents to single minutes, by 
means of which all the necessary calculations may 
be performed in the field. 

This little volume is intended as a field-book for 
assistants ; and will be found extremely useful, as 
it contains full instructions, (with woud cuts) for 
laying out, and adjusting curves; with Tables of 
Angles, Ordinates, etc., for Curves varying from 13 
miles, down to 146 feet Radius. 

A portable Table of Natural Sines and Tangents 
to minutes, has for a long time been a desideratum 
among Engineers, independently of its use in lay- 
oe curves. 

he volume is neatly got up in duodecimo; an_ 
handsomely bound in pocket-book form. 

Sold by Wm. Hamilton, Actuary of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

Also, ‘‘ Trawtwine’s Method of Calculating Ex- 
cavation and L? 

By this method, which is entirely new, (being 
now made known for the first time) the cubic con- 
tents are ascertained with great ease, and rapidity, 
by means of diagrams, and tables of level cuttings. 
Thin octavo; neatly half bound, $1. For sale by 
Wn. Hamilton. 

June 28, 1851. 


‘Railroad Iron. 
= made by the subscribers, agents for 
the manufacturers, for the delivery of Railway 
fron, at any port in the United Staves, at fixed prices 
and of quality tried and approved for many years, on 
he oldest railways in ty oonatry 
RAYMO & FULLERTON , 45 Cliff st. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
Bt atticle now extensively used forthe preserva- 
tion of timber; is manufactured and for sale by 
POWERS':& ' 
ists, Philadelphia. 











MAN, manufacturing Chem- 





lan. 20, 184' 


To Chief Engineers, Directors 
of Railroads, Canals, etc. 
A Civil Engineer and Surveyor, whe has been 

professionally engaged under the British Gov- 
ernment, East India Company, etc., is desirous of 
obtaining employment as an Assistant. No objec- 
tion to the South or West. Address for one month 


to C. E. & S., American Railroad Journal office. 
August 16, 1851. ~ 


To Engineers. 

NEW WORK on the Marine Boilers of the 

United States, prepared from authentic draw- 
ings, and illustrated by 70 engravings, among 
which are those of the fastest and best steamers in 
the country, has just been published by B. H. Bar- 
tol, Engineer, and is for sale at the store of 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Broadway 





September 1, 1851, 0 


Pneumatic process for making 
Foundations for Bridges, 
Piers, ete. 

f te Attention of Engineers, Contractors, ‘and 

Bridge Builders, etc., is directed to tnis meth- 
od of forming secure foundations. Hollow Cylin- 
drical piles from 8 inches to 10 feet in c iametes 
may be sunk through sand, mud, clay, etc., to any 
required depth, and filled with concrete or masonry. 

he efficacy and economy of the process has been 
demonstrated in the construction of numerous per- 
manent works, at a much less cost than the use of 
any other method. (See evidence in Parliamenta- 

ry enquiry, Railroad Journal, April 19, 1851.) 
Contracts made, ur licenses granted for the use 
of the.invention in any part of the United States, 

by RLES PONTEZ, 

34 Liberty street, N. Y. 


LOW MOOR IRON. 


HE LOWMOOR IRON COMPANY hav- 

ing appointed Wm. BAILEY LANG their sole 
agent in America and Canada, he is now prepared 
to receive and execute all orders for Railway Tire 
Bars, bent, welded, and blocked Railway Tires, 
Axles, Piston Rods, and Boiler Plates. Also, plain, 
angle, rivet and every other description of Low- 
moor Iron. 

Ail communications respecting the above are 
requested to be sent to Wm. Bailey Lang, at his 
Steel Warehouse, No. 9 Liberty Square, Boston, 
or to the Lowmoor [ron Works, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. 30th Sept., 1851. 


RAILROAD SPRINGS. 
Fuller’s Patent India-rubber 
Springs. 

RICE reduced to 50 cents per pound. The 

owners of this Patent now manufacture the 

Springs in their own Factory, and guarantee that 
each spring shall perform its required duty. 

Purchasers guaranteed against adverse claims. 
They may have full confidence in the working 
qualities of the springs. 

The suits brought against Ray & Co., will soon 
be brought to issue, and we await the result with 
satisfaction, having full confidence in the pure ad- 
ministration of the Laws. 

The long advertisements put forth by Ray & Co. 
about prior invention of the spring are worthless; 
he has not proved prior invention, and cannot sus- 
tain his patent in a Court of Law. 

For the owners of Fuller’s Patent, 
G. M. KNEVITT, 
23 Courtlandt st., New York. 
October 7, 1851. 


Railroad Iron. 
HE undersigned, Agents for British Manufac- 
turers, continue to sell Railroad Iron of the 
best quality, and of any weight or pattern required 
deliverable at any part of the United States or Can- 














a. 
They have now on hand, ready for delivery a 
ry nat , “s 
,000 tons of an approv ttern, w abou 
60 Ibs. to the aa. x “oe 
WM. F. WELD & CO., 





42 Central Wharf, Boston, 
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Practical and Scientific Books Pa Fourth Annual Exhibition of AMERICAN 
Manvracrures, by the Mary.anp InstITUTE 


for the Promotion of the 
opened in Baltimore on the 20th October, 1851. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, Puivapevpuia. 
For sale by Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Build- 


’ ings, New York, and Booksellers generally through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


LATOR, for the Engineer, Machinist, Manufac- 
turer of Engine work, Naval Architect, Miner and 


Millwright.—By Oliver Byrne, Compiler and Ed-| apartments, the largest of which is 255 feet by 60, 


itor of the Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, En- 
ine Work and Engineering, and Author of various 
athematical and Mechanical works—illustrated 
by numerous Engravings ; forming, when complet- 
ed, one large volume, octavo, of nearly 600 pages. 

It will contain such calculations as are met with 
and required in the Mechanical Arts, and establish 
models or standards to guide practical men. The 
tables that are introduced, many of which are new, 
will greatly economise labor, and render the every- 
day calculations of the practical man comprehensive 
and easy. 
this work other calculations are readily modeled, 
so that each may be considered the head of a na- 
merous family of practical results. 

‘the examples selected will be found appropriate, 
and in all cases taken from the actual practice of 
the present time. Every rule has been tested by 
the unerring results of mathematical research, and 
confirmed by experiment, when such was necessary. 

The Practical Model Calculator, will be found to 
fill a vacancy in the library of the practical work- 
ing man long considereda requirement. It willbe 
found to excei all other works of a similar nature, 
from the great extent of its range, the exemplary 
nature of its well selected examples, and from the 
easy, simple and systematic manner in which the 
model calculations are established. 

Parts 1, 2 and 3 now ready. 

American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, | 

By W. C. Hughes. 12mo., illustrated...$1 00; 
Byrne’s Practical Mode] Calculator. In 12 

parts, CACh.... cece ssee severe 000 pecs ecee 25 
Byrne’s Treatise on the American Steam En- 

gine. 8vo, aa DECKS]: 02.0 910 s\b0es vciceoe 
Booth’s Encyclopedia ot Chemistry. In one 

vol. royal 8vo, 974 pages, sheep.......... 5 00 
Builders’ Companion, By A.C. Smeaton.— 

Seventy illustrations, 12mo., cloth........ 1 00 
Cotton Spinner and Manufacturers’ Compan- 

ion. By Scottand Byrne. In one vol. 8vo., 

cloth, with large working drawings....... 3 50 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Companion. 

12mo., cloth........ bupeid&de ated dusbaes 
Dyer and Color Maker’s Companion. 12mo., 


On VOI/EBMG., Cloth ..5.) 3.6. 's5 secs vee 
Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 8vo., il- 
lustrated 5 
Fisher’s Photogenic Manipulation. 
cloth..... ab Weberhg sb bdes pete'sb se wees \'s 
Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical Men. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth......... Sees Sbees 1 50 
Household Surgery, or Hints on Emergencies. 
By J. F. South, M.D. 12mo.. cloth...... 1 
Leslie’s Complete Cookery. 4lst edition, 12 
BO ID. i acn'ns ose tates cxmetes 
Morfit’s Perfumery: its Use and Manufac- 
OPO, CUDGROAN iso bbicied Sosticeed cies 1 00 
Mo.tir’s Treatise on Tanning, Currying, and 
T,. asaer Dressing in General. In one vol. 
1 tge 8vo., [in press].... 2... ..0. eee — 
Norris’ Hand-book for Locomotive Engineers, 
By Septimus Norris. 12mo., cloth 1 
Neill’s Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
Illustrated by numerous plates, 12mo. cloth. 1 25 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel. Illustrated, 8vo., cloth, new edition. 5 00 
Practical Metal Workers’ Assistant. By C 


SOSH CORE SEE EEE EE OEE HEHE EHH OS 


16mo., 


Holtzappfel, with numerous illustrations, 4 aalen “ 0 62412 “ “ 0 25 
BVO., Cloth .... see. see. sees tees tase cess On draught per Gallon, 20 cents. 

Painter, Gilder, and Varnishers’ Companion. This is the best fak manufactured. it flows freely, 
New edition, 12mo., cloth........ Slisa copying ink, and will not m corrode, 


Randall’s Sheep Husbandry in the South. Il- 
lustrated, 8vo., cloth............... 1 25 


New Hatt of the Institute, (fronting on Baltimore 
street) now being rapidly completed. Their edifice 


From every single calculation given in| pyjJously observed towards all, and every facility of 


5 day, 20th, at' 7p. m., the Exhibition will be tormally 


00 |¢étion must be in the Hall by Thursday night, Oct. 
62 Pe time. 


50 SUPERIOR a & COPYING 


* 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JUURNAL. 








Mechanic Arts, will be 


The Exhibition will be held in the Spienpip 
is centrally situated, chaste in its architecture, solid 


It may be added that this 
building is 355 feet long by 60 in breath, with an 
average height of 68 feet, containing some twelve 


and that the cost will be over $70,000. 

To this Exhibition, the Managers ask the atten- 
tion of all engaged in industrial pursuits through- 
out the country, and cordially invite them to con- 
tribute specimens of their best productions for pub- 
lic inspection, and to compete for the prizes offered 
by the Institute. These prizes consist of Goip and 
Sitver Mepavs, Dieiomas, etc., which were last 
year distributed as follows :—Gold Medals, 16 ; 
Silver ditto, 90; Diplomas, 60; besides 85 articles 
of Jewelry, etc.,to ladies. Fair play will be scru- 


Steam power, shafting, fixture, labor, &c., &c., 
will be amply provided free of expense. The ma- 
chinery will be under a special superintendent, and 
a fine display of it is loobed for. The last exhi- 
bition of the Institute was visited by more than 
40,000 persons, and with their vastly improved ac- 
commodations and alterations, this number will be 
doubled at the coming display, embracing many 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and other strangers 
from the South and West. 

Joshua Vansant, President. 

Fa Wieher Vice Presidents. 

Samuel Sands, Ree. Sec’y. 

Wm. Prescott Smith, Cor. Sec. 

F. J. Clare, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

Ross Winans, Simeon Alden, 


P. S. Benson, J.T. Watson, 
Josiah Reynolds, W. Robinson, 
Thomas Stowe, Wm. A. Boyd, 
Thos. J. Lovegrove, Adam Denmead, 
A. Flannigain, C. W. Bentley, 
E. Larrabee, Geo. R. Dodge, 
John F. Davis, Saml. E. Rice, 
Ww. H. Keighler, John F’. Mereditt, 
Richard Edwards, Jr., W. Abrahams, 
Wm. Bayley, Thos. Trimble, 
R. Eareskson, Chas. Suter. 

( The last nine in Italics are the Committee 


on Exhibition.) 
The Hall will be opened for the reception of 
goods on Monpay, 13th October ; on the next Mon- 


orened to the public, and will positively close on 
Wednesday, 19th November. Articles for compe- 


16, wnless delayed in shipment after starting in am- 


Those who intend depositing, will give the Com- 
mittee or the Agent, notice as early as possible, 
stating the nature of the goods, and probable amount 
of room required, to exhibit them to advantage 

Circulars, containing a view of the new Hall 
and the full regulations of the Committee, with 
special information, if required, may be had 
promptly, by addressing the undersigned, or the In- 
stitute’s Agent, J.S. Selby, Baltimore, post-paid. 

ADAM DENMEAD, 
Chairman Com. on Exhibition for 1851. 





e 
Jones’ Empire Ink. 
87 Nassau st., Sun Building, New York city. 
Ne} prices to the trade— 
Quarts, per dozen, $1 50 | 602. perdozen, $0 50 
ii l 00 4 “ “ 0 37 


P' ay or decay. ——- _" export, be ry con- 
sumption, carefully prom attended to 
Praitt THRODORE LENT. 








Steam for the Million. 8vo., paper... .... 37 


‘ ; : : in its construction, and is by far the largest and i 
Now being published in Twelve Parts, price 25 ae . 
cents each, the PRACTICAL MODEL CALGU-|m7s; omplete building in the United States, devoted 


4 | and he will make to order pieces wh a Pp 


To Railroad Companies, etc. 
=f The undersigned has at last suc- 
Ee NS ceeded in constructing and securin 
=== by letters patent, a Spring Pad-loc 
which is secure, and cannot be 
knocked open with a stick, like oth- 
er spring locks, and therefore partic- 
ularly useful for locking Cars, and 
Switches, ete. 


mee AD ES I also invite attention to an im- 
proved PATENT SPRING LOCK, for SLIDING 
Doors to Freight and Baggage Cars, now in use upon 
the Pennsylvania Central, Greensville and Colum ia, 
S.C., Reading, Pa., and other Railroads. 

Companies that are in want ofa good Pad-lock, can 
have open samples sent them that they may examine 
and judge for themselves, by me their address to 


. LIEBRICH, 
46 South 8th St. Philadelphia. 





May 9, 1851. 


The American Railroad Chair 
Manufacturing Co. 








A prepared to make WROUGHT IRON RAIL 
ROAD CHAIRS, of various sizes, at short no- 
tice. 

By use of the Wroveut Iron Cuarr, the necessity 
of the wedge is entirely done away—the lips o: the 
chair being set, by means of a sledge or hammer, 
close and p Been to the flange of the rail. 

The less thickness.of metal necessary in the Wrought 
Iron Chair gives much greater power and force to the 
spikes when driven—and consequently a much less 
liability to the spreading of the rails by reason of the 
spikes drawing or becoming bent. 

The less weight necessary in the Wrought Iron 
Chair, wil! enable us to furnish them at a cost much 
below that of Cast Inon Cuairs. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AROVE CUTS. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the rail secured in 
tne chair, and fig. 2 is a perspective view of the chair 
itself. D, E, are sections of two rails placed together, 
and secured at the joint on the chair by the jaws 8, B. 
The chair is bolted down by spikes C, C. In fig. 2, 
the chair is represented as made of a single block or 
plate A of wrought iron. 

The chair is set in its preges place on the track, 
spiked down, and the ends of the two rails brought 
together within the jaws as renee in fig. 1. 

or further information address, 
N. C. TROWBRIDGE, Secretary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 1, 1851. 


Railroad Commission Agency. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to Railroad Co’s 

and Car Makers for the purchase of equipment 

and furniture of roads and depots and all articles and 

materials required in the construction of cars, with 

cash or approved credit. No e fort will be spared to 
select the best articles at the lowest market price. 

He is sole Agent for the manufacture of the EN- 
AMELED CAR LININGS, now in universal use. 
The best Artists are employed in designing new styles, 
repriate de- 

igns for every part ot the car, in all colors, or with 
silver grounds and bronzed or velvet figures. 

He is also Agent for Page’s Car Window Sash Fas- 
teners, which is preferred ist who have used it to 
any other. CHARLES STODDER, 
75 Kilby st., Boston. 








June 20,1851, 3m, 
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